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WALKER’S OUR BIRDS AND THEIR 
NESTLINGS (For Fifth Year) 60 cents 


This charming and accurate descrip- 
tion of twenty-one of our commonest 
birds is of real value, since it enables 
children to distinguish one species from 
another as they are found in the fields 
he illustrations are all 
reproductions of photographs taken by 
men who have made a specialty of 
bird study. The book includes many 
attractive and realistic colored plates. 


BALDWIN’S ABRAHAM LINCOLN (For 
Fifth Year) - ° - 60 cents 


This thrilling story of the most Amer- 
ican of all our Presidents is much more 
than an ordinary biography. It traces 
briefly the progress of our government 
from the time of its organization to the 
end of the great Civil War, and it makes 

lain the causes and motives which 

rought about that tremendous crisis. 
Considerable space is given to Lincoln’s 
boyhood and youth, but the book is free 
from wearisome details, as well as from 
political bias or sectional prejudice. 





SMILES’S SELF-HELP—Bower (For 
Eight Year) - - - 60 cents 


This volume contains many valuable 
lessons of conduct and perseverance, 
and illustrates these by numerous ex- 
amples of what persons in various walks 
of life have done to help themselves to 
higher planes of achievement. The 
popularity of the original book was ex- 
traordinary, and necessitated its trans- 
lation into — languages. The 
present edition has been prepared 
especially for American readers. 


MacCLINTOCK’S THE PHILIPPINES 
(For Fourth Year) - - 40 cents 


This book gives an interesting account 
of the principal islands and towns of the 
Philippines, their history, and the curi- 
ous customs and chief occupations of 
the ‘‘little brown people.’’ It is pro- 
fusely illustrated from photographs and 
contains several excellent calseed maps. 
The author has been for several years 
a resident of the Philippines, and is 
thoroughly familiar with the subject 
from personal knowledge. 





MARDEN’S STORIES FROM LIFE 
(For Fifth Year) - - 45 cents 


Forty stories by the editor of 
‘*Success,’’ showing how boys, handi- 
capped by poverty and the most dis- 
counneing surroundings, yet have suc- 
ceeded so that they are held up as 
models to the boys of to-day. Many of 
the subjects are familiar, but all can 
scarcely fail to be beneficial and uplift- 
ing in their influence upon young people. 


WALLACH’S HISTORICAL AND BIO. 
GRAPHICAL NARRATIVES (For 
Fifth Year) - - - 35 cents 


These historical and biographical nar- 
ratives afford a stepping-stone to his- 
tory, and contain simple ethical lessons 
which can not be impressed on children 
too early. The stories are taken from 
the history of Oriental nations, Greece, 
Rome, and Mediaeval and Modern 
Europe, and show the high motives, 
the lofty patriotism, and the stirring 
deeds that wrought their impress upon ~ 
the world. 
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This illustrious writer must have had in mind a book re- 
sembling the new 


PENCIL GEOGRAPHY 


just issued by the JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY. 
It is convenient in size and shape, handy to carry in the pocket, 
and just enough in it to be easily read without fatigue. It is 
patterned after the old school geography of forty years ago in 
which the subject was taught by means of questions and 
answers. It contains answers to the many questions which 
are being continually asked as to where the materials come 
from out of which DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE 
PENCILS are made, and also how they are put together. 
We know it will help you in your work in the school-room. 
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Will make you 
STRONG 


As a strengthening tonic in declining 
health, or during recovery after exhaust- 
ing illness, the effect of Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate is wonderful. It nourishes 
and strengthens the nerves, improves 
the appetite and digestion, and gives 
restful sleep. 

It restores to the body nature's strength- 
giving phosphates, a deficiency of which 
means general physical weakness, dys- 
pepsia, headache and nervousness. 
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Text-Books of Art Education 
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Work, containing illustrations in black and white, and in color. Books for 
First Six Grades ready in June. 

These books are to be studied by the pupils. The work in each book is 
grouped under the following Subject Divisions: 


I. OUT OF DOORS. (Landscape.) 
II. GROWTH, BLOSSOM, FRUIT. (Flowers and Plants.) 
III: LIFE AND ACTION. (The Human Figure, Birds, Insects, and 
Other Animals. ) 
IV. BEAUTY IN COMMON THINGS. (Still Life.) 
V. APPARENT DIRECTION OF EDGES AND OUTLINES. 
(Perspective. ) 
VI. MEASURE AND PLANNING. (Geometry.) 
VII. DESIGN. (Color Relations; Pure, Decorative, and Constructive 
Design; Picture Composition. ) 
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The International Education Congress. 


National Administration. 


By Hon. JAMES BrycE, Member of Parliament 
from Aberdeen, Scotland. 


Mr. Bryce, thru his monumental contributions to the litera- 
ture of political and social research, has attained to world- 
wide fame. His ‘‘ American Commonwealth’’ and ‘‘ Holy 
Roman Empire’’ have been translated into almost every 
modern language. Naturally his address was an important 
feature of the congress, his audience representing nearly 
every civilized nation of the globe. The paper as aon here 
is slightly condensed from ‘the address as delivered. 


The subject of national administration is one of 
wide scope as well as great importance. It is but 
a bird’s eye survey which I can make, rather than 
a description of the features of administration. 

By national administration I mean the whole 
action of the state in maintaining and defending 
itself and in securing for its members, the citizens, 
what it undertakes to do for them. It is that or- 
ganization which the community has created for 
the two great purposes of self-preservation and 
mutual benefit. 

It has four aims—first, the defense of the com- 
munity, against its external foes; second, the pro- 
tection of the persons or bodies within the govern- 
ment against an internal foe, which is to say a re- 
bellion; third, to provide for the members of the 
community, that is, order and enforcement of civil 
rights, or peace and justice; fourth, to extend to 
the members of the community various advantages 
which they might provide for themselves. 

_ In developing the last topic Mr. Bryce said that 
in the ninteenth century government had taken 
unto itself the regulation of public conveniences, 
such as the railroad, the mail service, telegraph 
and telephone lines and other utilities, which in 
former days were exclusively private enterprises. 
He said that in some cases governmental control 
was properly the function of an administration, 
but that there was grave doubt as to the privilege 
of a government to assert itself too strongly in 
private enterprises, such as great combinations of 
capital, which are now so prevalent. At the same 
time there are new wants and new demands, which 
must be met by the popular government. 

_ Civil service Mr. Bryce considered to be the most 
important of the questions which concerned popu- 
lar government. Germany was the furthest ad- 
vanced of the European states in the utility and 
value of its civil service. Great Britain ranked 
next, he said, taking a place beside France. Be- 
cause he had been in charge of one of the great 
departments of the British government and had 
had the opportunity of judging for himself the 
merits of the system, he took that country as an 
example of what civil service should be. Of all 
the persons in the public service of Great Britain 
only forty changed with the retirement and conse- 
quent assumption of power of a new government. 
At the age of sixty-five all government employees 
are obliged to retire, and promotions are made by 
seniority and merit. 


Disability of Special Power. 

Mr. Bryce summed up his theories with regard 
to national administration as follows: 

Every country which desires to be well adminis- 
tered must keep two things vital. One is to keep 
its public service pure. To keep it pure it ought 
in these days of increased temptations to be well 
paid. If it is well paid it is sure to attract plenty 
of ability, and ability which may be trusted under 
an honest and careful system of promotion to find 
its way to the top. 

The other thing is to make appointments by 
merit, and promotion by seniority and merit com- 
bined. For this purpose it must be kept entirely 
out of politics. Let admission to the public service 
and advancement in the public service be altogeth- 
er removed from the political pressure of legisla- 
tion and unaffected by the political opinions of 
candidates. 

Forbid the public servant to canvas or to speak, 
or to write on any political subject. Teach him to 
regard himself as a servant of the nation, and not 
of the political party in the nation. You are no 
doubt debarring him from one of his privileges as 
a citizen, but he has other privileges which the 
ordinary citizen does not possess, and his special 
powers carry with them special disabilities. He 
must submit to the latter if- he is to be trusted in 
the exercise of the power. 

The chief danger which seems to threaten polit- 
ical life in our times is the growing power of 
wealth and the tendency to abuse public authority 
and public office for the sake of private gain. This 
was a gross evil under the despotism and oligar- 
chies of former days, and an evil from which it 
was hoped that a democratic government would 
deliver us. It has, however, reappeared under 
new forms, and in many countries it threatens the 
honest and efficient working both of the elective 
and of the administrative machinery of the nation. 


The Remedy With the Voter. 


The grander and the wider is the part which the 
national administration plays in the highly devel- 
oped modern state, attempting a hundred new 
tasks and handling sums of money of unexampled 
magnitude, so much the more essential has it be- 
come that the machinery of government should be 
worked with a high-minded and a single-minded 
devotion to the interests of the whole people. 

It is for the people themselves t©° secure this by 
showing that keen and sympathetic watchfulness 
over administration which the founders of the 
American Republic, nearly 300 years ago gave to 
those simple and homely institutions, the products 
of the long quiet of English centuries and of which 
the vast fabric of your present national govern- 
ment has grown. The state is no doubt only a 
name for the totality of the individuals who com- 
pose it. But it represents or ought to represent 
these individual citizens in their highest aspect, in 
their most earnest hopes. It embodies the hallow- 
ed traditions of their past. It looks forward to 
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an ever widening collective effort after progress 
in the future. 

A state wisely, purely, energetically adminis- 
tered is not only itself the product of an enlight- 
ened and upright people. It is the mighty factor 
in helping to cure their faults, to cultivate their 
virtues, to bring them nearer to those ideals of a 
happy and a noble life. 


| BPD 
The Historian—Ideal and Real 


By ProFr. WooDROW WILSON, Princeton University. 


President Wilson, who presided over the division of his- 
torical science, gave the introductory paper Sept. 20. The 
principal part of the address follows. 


Let us ask ourselves what we would be disposed 
to require of the ideal historian, what qualities, 
what powers, what aptitudes, what purposes? Put 
the query in another form, more concrete, more 
convenient to handle; how would you critically dis- 
tinguish Mommsen’s History from a _ doctor’s 
thesis? By its scope, of course; but its scope 
would be ridiculous if it were not for its insight, 
its power to reconceive forgotten states of society, 
to put antique conceptions into life and motion 
again, build scattered hints into systems, and see 
a long national history singly and as a whole, Its 
masterly qualities it gets from the perceiving eye, 
the conceiving mind of its great author, his divina- 
tion rather than his learning. The narrative im- 
presses you as if written by one who has seen 
records no other man ever deciphered. I do not 
think Mommsen an ideal historian. His habit as a 
lawyer was too strong upon him; he wrote history 
too much as if it were an argument. His curiosity 
as an antiquarian was too keen; things very ancient 
and obscure were more interesting to him than 
the more commonplace things which, nevertheless, 
constitute the bulk of the human story. But his 
genius for interpretation was his patent of nobility 
in the peerage of historians; he would not be great 
without it, and without it would not illustrate my 
present thesis. 

That thesis is that, in whatever form, upon 
whatever scale you take it, the writing of history 
as distinguished from the clerical keeping of 
records is a process of interpretation. No histor- 
ical writer, how small soever his plot of time and 
circumstances, ever records all the facts that fall 
under his eye. He picks and chooses for his nar- 
rative, determines which he will dwell upon as 
significant, which put by as of no consequence. 
And that is a process of judgment, an estimation 
of values, an interpretation of the matter he 
handles. The smaller the plot of time he writes 
of, the more secluded from the general view the 
matters he deals with, the more liable is he to 
error in his interpretation; for this little part of 
the human story is but a part; its significance lies 
in its relation to the whole. It requires nicer skill, 
longer training, better art and craft to fit it to its 
little place than would be required to adjust more 
bulky matters, matters more obviously involved in 
the general structure, to their right position and 
connections. The man with only common skill 
and eyesight is safer at the larger, cruder sort of 
work. Among little facts it requires an exceeding 
nice judgment to pick the greater and the less, 
prefer the significant and throw away only the 
negligible. The specialist must needs be overseen 
and corrected with much more vigilance and mis- 
giving than the national historian or the historian 
of epochs. Here, then, is the fundamental weak- 
ness of the co-operative histories of which I have 
spoken by example. They have no wholeness, 


singleness, or integrity of conception. 
dare say it seems a very radical judgment to 
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say that synthesis in our studies must come by 
means of literary art and the conceiving imagina- 
tion; but I do not see how otherwise it is to come. 
By literary art, because interpretation can not 
come by crude terms and unstudied phrases in 
writing any more than pictorial interpretations 
can come by a crude, unpracticed, ignorant use of 
the brush in painting. By the conceiving imagina- 
tion, because the historian is not a clerk, buta 
seer; he must see the thing first before he can 
judge of it. Not the inventing imagination, but 
the conceiving imagination—not all historians have 
been careful to draw the distinction in their prac- 
tice. It is imagination that is needed, is it not, to 
conceive past generations of men truly in their 
habit and manner as they lived? If not, it is some 
power of the same kind which you prefer to call 
by another name; the name is not what we shall 
stop to discuss. I will use the word under correc- 
tion. Nothing but imagination can put the mind 
back into past experiences not its own or make it 
the contemporary of institutions long since passed 
away or modified beyond recognition. 

And yet the historian must be in thought and 
comprehension the contemporary of the men and 
affairs he writes of. He must also, it is true, be 
something more; if he would have the full power 
to interpret, he must have the offing that will give 
him perspective, the knowledge of subsequent 
events which will furnish him with multiplied 
standards of judgment; he should write among 
records amplified, verified, complete, withdrawn 
from the mists of contemporary opinion. But he 
will be but a poor interpreter if he have alien sym- 
pathies, the temperament of one age when writing 
of another; it may be contrasted’ with his own in 
every point of preference and belief. He needs 
something more than sympathy, for sympathy may 
be condescending, pitying, contemptuous. Few 
things are more benighting than the condescension 
of one age for another, and the historian who 
shares this blinding sentiment is, of course, unfitted 
for his office. which is not that of censor, but that 
of interpreter,, Sympathy there must be, and 
very catholic sympathy, but it must be the sym- 
pathy of the man who stands in the midst and sees, 
like one within, not like one without, like a native, 
not like an alien. He must not sit like a judge ex- 
ercising exterritoria] jurisdiction. 

It is thru the imagination that this delicate ad- 
justment of view is effected—a power not of the 
understanding nor yet a mere faculty of sympa- 
thetic appreciation, or even compounded of the 
two, but mixed of these with a magical gift of in- 
sight added which makes it a-thing mere study, 
mere open-mindedness, mere coolness and candor 
of judgment can not attain. Its work can not be 
done by editorship or even by the fusing of the 
products of different minds under the heat of a 
single genius; its insight is without rule, and it is 
exercised in singleness and independence. It is in 
its nature a thing individual and incommunicable. 


Genius Essential. 


Since literary art and this distinctive, inborn 
genius of interpretation are needed for the elucida- 
tion of the human story and must be married to 
real scholarship if they are to be exercised with 
truth and precision, the work of making successful 
synthesis of the several parts of our labors for 
each epoch and nation must be the achievement of 
individual minds, and it would seem that we must 
await the slow maturing of gifts Shakespearean to 
accomplish it. But, happily, the case is not so 
ee Rg The genius required for this task has 
nothing of the universal scope, variety, or intensity 
of the Shakespearean mind about it. It is of a 
much more humble sort and is, we have reason to 
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believe, conferred upon men of every generation. 
There would be good cause to despair of the ad- 
vance of historical knowledge if it were not be- 
stowed with some liberality. It is needed for the 
best sort of analysis and specialization of study, as 
well as for successful synthesis, for the particular 
as well as for the general task. Moreover, a cer- 
tain very large amount of co-operation is not only 
possible but quite feasible. 

It depends, after all, on the specialists whether 
there shall be successful sythesis or not. If they 
wish it, if it be their ideal, if they construct their 
parts with regard to the whole and for the sake of 
the whole, sythesis will follow naturally and with 
an easy approach to perfection; but, if the special- 
ists are hostile; their enthusiasm not that of 
those who have a large aim and view, if they con- 
tinue to insist on detail for detail’s sake and sus- 
pect all generalization of falseness, if they can not 
be weaned from the provincial spirit of petty 
farmers, the outlook is bad enough, synthesis is 
indefinitely postponed. 

Synthesis is not possible without specialization. 
The special student must always garner, sift, verify. 
Minute circumstances must be examined along 
with great circumstances, all the background as 
well as the foreground of the picture studied, every 
part of human endeavor held separately under 
scrutiny until its individual qualities and particular 
relations with the rest of the human story stand 
clearly revealed; and this is, of necessity, the 
work of hundreds of minds, not of one mind. 
There is labor enough and honor enough to go 
around, and the specialist who puts first-rate gifts 
into his task, tho he be less read, will not in the 
long estimate of literature earn less distinction 
than the general historian. It is a question of the 
division and co-operation of labor, but it is more; 
it is also a question of the spirit in which the labor 
is done, the public spirit that animates it, the gen- 
- aim and conception that underlies and inspires 
it. 

Look where you will in the field of modern mon- 
ographs, and it is easy to find unassorted facts 
piled high as the roofs of libraries. There is nota 
little fame as well as deep instruction to be got 
out of classifying them and bringing them into 
their vital relations with the life of which they 
form a part. It were mere humanity to relieve 
them of their loneliness. After they had been 
schooled in this work, which, believe me, some one 
must do, and that right promptly, our advanced 
students of history and of historical method would 
be ready to go on, if it were only after graduation, 
after the fateful doctor’s degree, to the further 
task of making new collections of fact, which they 
would then instinctively view in their connection 
with the known circumstances of the age in which 
they os preae Thus, perhaps thus only, will the 
spirit and the practice of synthesis be bred. 

If this change should be successfully brought 
about there would no longer be any painful ques- 
tion of hierarchy among historians; the specialist 
would have the same spirit as the national his- 
torian, would use the same power, display the 
same art, and pass from the ranks of artisans to 
the ranks of artists, making cameos as much to be 
prized as great canvases or heroic statues. Until 
this happens history will cease to be a part of lit- 
erature, and that is but another way of saying 
that it will lose its influence in the world, its mono- 
graphs prove about as vital as the specimens in a 
museum. It is not only the delightful prerogative 
of our studies to view man as a whole, as a living, 
breathing spirit, it is also their certain fate that if 
they do not view him so, no living, breathing spirit 
will heed them. 

We have used the wrong words in speaking of 
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our art and craft. History must be revealed, not 
recorded, conceived before it is written, and we 
must all in our several degrees be seers, not clerks. 
It is a high calling and should not be belittled. 
Statesmen are guided and formed by what we 
write, patriots stimulated, tyrants checked. Re- 


~ form and progress, charity and freedom of belief, 


the dream of artists and the fancies of poets have 
at once their record and their source with us. We 
must not suffer ourselves to fall dull and pedantic, 
must not lose our visions or cease to speak the — 
large words of inspiration ar.d guidance. It were 
a shame upon us to drop from the ranks of those 
who walk at the van and see into the ranks of 
those who only follow after, to pick up the scattered 
traces of the marching hosts as things merely to 
pore upon and keep. We can not do this. We 
will return to our traditions and compel our fellow- 
historians of literature to write of us as of those 
who were masters of a great art. 


PD 
Utilitarian Science. 


By PRES. DAVID STARR JORDAN, Leland Stanford 
University. 

As leader of the division of utilitarian science, Dr. Jordan 
made the introductory address, September 20. A résumé 
of his paper is given here. 

Applied science cannot be separated from pure 

science, for pure science may develop at any quar- 
ter the greatest and most unexpected economic 
values, while on the other hand, the applications of 
knowledge must await the acquisition of knowledge 
before any high achievement in any quarter can 
be reached: For these reasons the classification 
adopted in the present congress, or any other clas- 
sification of sciences into utilitarian science and 
other forms of science, must be incomplete and 
even misleading. Whatever is true is likely some 
time to prove useful, and all error is likely to 
prove some time disastrous. From the point of 
view of the development of the human mind all 
truth is alike useful and all error is alike mischiev- 
ous. 
In point of development pure science must pre- 
cede utilitarian science. Historically this seems to 
be not true; for the beginnings of science in gen- 
eral, as alchemy, astrology, and therapeutics, seem 
to have their origin in the desire for the practical 
results of knowledge. Men wanted to acquire gold, 
to save life, to forecast the future, not for knowl- 
edge’s sake, but for the immediate results of suc- 
cess in these directions. But even here accurate 
knowledge must precede any success in its applica- 
tion, and accuracy of knowledge is all that we mean 
by pure science. 

What is pure science to one is applied science to 
another. The investigation of the laws of hered- 
ity may be strictly academic to us of the univers- 
ity, but they are utilitarian as related to the 
preservation of the nation or to the breeding of 
pigs. In the warfare of science, the real in act 
and motive has been persistently substituted for 
the unreal. Men have slowly learned that the true 
glory of life lies in its wise conduct ; in the daily 
acts of love and helpfulness ; not in the vagaries 
fostered by the priest nor in the spasms of madness 
which are the pride of war. To live here and now 
as a man should live constitutes the ethics of 
science; and this ideal has been in constant antith- 
esis to the ethics of ecclesiasticism, of asceticism, 
and of militarism. 

In matters not vital to action, exactness of 
knowledge loses its importance. Any kind of be- 
lief may be safe, if it is not to be carried over into 
action. It is perfectly safe, in the ordinary affairs 
of life, for one who does not propose to act on his 
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convictions to believe in witches and lucky stones, 
imps and elves, astral bodies, and odie forces. It 
is quite as consistent with ordinary living to ac- 
cept these as objective realities as it is to have the 
vague faith in microbes and molecules, mahatmas 
and protoplasm, protective tariffs and manifest 
destiny, which form part of the mental outfit of 
the average American citizen of to-day. Unless 
these conceptions are to be brought into terms of 
personai experience, unless in some degree we are 
' to trust our lives to them, unless they are to be 
wrought into action, they are irrelevant to the 
conduct of life. As they are tested by action, the 
truth is separated from the falsehood and the error 
involved in vague or silly ideas becomes manifest. 
As one comes to handle microbes, they become as 
real as bullets or oranges, and as susceptible of be- 
ing manipulated. But the astral body covers only 
— and ghosts vanish before the electric 
ight. 
Relation of Pure and Utilitarian Science. 


Pure science and utilitarian science merge into 
each other at every point. They are ‘one and the 
same thing. Every new truth can be used to en- 
large human power or to alleviate human suffering. 
There is no fact so remote as to have no possible 
bearings on human utility. Every new conception 
falls into the grasp of that higher philanthropy 
which rests on the comprehension of the truths of 
science, for science is the flowtr of human altruism. 
No worker in science can stand alone. None counts 
for much who tries to do so. He must enter into 
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the work of others. He must fit his thought to 
theirs. He must stand on the shoulders of the 
past and must crave the help of the future. The 
past has granted its assistance to the fullest de- 
gree of the most perfect altruism. The future 
will not refuse, and in return, whatever knowledge 
it can take for human uses it will choose in un- 
trammeled freedom. sete ; 

The sole line which sets off utilitarian science lies 
in the limitation of human strength and of human 
life. The single life must be given to a narrow 
field, to a single strand of truth, following it where- 
ever it may lead. Some must teach, some must 
investigate, some must adapt to human uses. It is 
not often that these functions can be united in the 
same individual. It is not necessary that they 
should be united ; for art is long tho life is short, 
and for the next thousand years science will be 
still in its infancy. We stand on the threshold of 
a new century; a century of science; a century 
whose discoveries of reality shall far outweigh 
those of all centuries which have preceded it ; a 
century whose glories even the most conservative 
of scientific men dare not try to forcast. And this 
twentieth century is but one—the least most likely 
—of the many centuries crowding to take their 
place in the line of human development. In each 
century we shall see a great widening of the 
horizon of human thought, a great increase of pre- 
cision in each branch of human knowledge, a great 
improvement in the conditions of human life, as 
enlightenment and precision come to be controlling 
factors in human action. 





Educational Methods and Principles of the Ninteenth Century.* 
By Pres. Arthur ©. Hadley, Yale University. 


The thing that has characterized the nineteenth 
century in almost every department of human af- 
fairs has been its emphasis on the rights and pow- 
ers of the individual. We have seen a growth of 
individual liberty in politics and economics. We 
have witnessed a development of individual meth- 
ods in science and in art. The same tendency has 
shown itself ‘in our educational ideals and methods. 
Where earlier centuries strove to establish types 
of character, or of thought, or of conduct, and 
make individual boys and girls conform to these 
preconceived types, we have tried rather to take 
each boy or girl, each man or woman, as they sev- 
erally were, and make the most of their special 
capacities. 

This shows itself in the increased importance of 
professional training. For callings like theology, 
or law, or medicine this training has increased in 
amount. For other pursuits like engineering, or 
technology, or mechanical trades preparatory 
schools have grown up on a largescale where none 
existed before. Schools which took people who 
were under the necessity of earning a living and 
had little time to spare in education and yet gave 
them in this little time the opportunity to earn that 
living more honorably and more successfully. 

Distinguishing Points. 

And this brings us to another point which dis- 
tinguishes the professional education of the nine- 
teenth century from that which preceded it. I re- 
fer to the character of the modern professional 
school as a place where the individual learns to 
achieve success. The earlier professional colleges 
were occupied with the creation and maintenance 
of standards of thought and of conduct, rather 
than with the practical end of fitting the student 
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for his life work. To-day all this is changed. We 
no longer seek to maintain standards; we seek to 
accomplish results. We try to fit the pupil to do 
something. If our ideals are high we wish to en- 
able him to do something to benefit his fellow-men. 
If they are a little lower we teach him to do some- 
thing which will increase his reputation. If they 
are on that low plane, which I am sorry to say 
characterizes no small proportion of the profession- 
al schools of to-day, we are chiefly concerned to 
teach him to do something that will enable him to 
make money. But whether its purpose be high or 
low, the nineteenth century technical school, 
whether for learned professions or unlearned, is 
occupied to an overwhelmingly large extent with 
the teaching of things which will lead each man to 
accomplish tangible success for himself; and most 
of them have let the duty of maintaining public 
standards sink somewhat into the background. 

We see the same change of character in our col- 
lege and secondary schools. In the place of a com- 
mon course of study adapted to meet real or sup- 
posed public needs, we have witnessed the gradual 
development of elective courses intended to meet 
individual wishes at the moment, or individual 
necessities for the future. Where the old-fash- 
ioned course made masters of arts, the modern 
course looks upon doctors of philosophy as its 
bright particular flowers. We try to educate our 
college students as intellectual producers and not 
as intellectual consumers. 


Influeuce Widely Fe't. 

Nor does this change stop short with the college 
and high school. It makes itself felt in common 
school and kindergarten. It transforms our whole 
understanding of the purpose of public education. 
In old days we taught reading and arithmetic, be- 
cause without reading and arithmetic the pupil 
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could not perform his duties as a citizen. We 
taught obedience and respect for authority because 
we thought that obedience was a good habit, au- 
thority a good thing to recognize. Even in this 
free country of America we were content to teach 
pupils to spell in the accredited way simply because 
it was the accredited way. 

To-day we have departed from all this. We 
have tried to see what the child wants or supposes 
it wants, rather than what the community needs 
or supposes it needs. We have substituted nature 
study and observation for arithmetic and deport- 
ment. We have trained up a generation of chil- 
dren which has been brought into contact with many 
things, useful and otherwise, of which our children 
of previous ages never dreamed. But they have 
lost that respect for standards which is seen in ac- 
curate writing or ciphering. We need not go so 
far as did that pessimist who said, reflectively: 
““School children are not beaten so much as they 
were when I was a boy, but neither are they taught 
so much; so that what they gain at one end they 
lose at the other.’’ But we must all express that 
regret with which Artemus Ward qualified his 
otherwise favorable criticism of Chaucer: ‘‘ Mr. C. 
had talent, but he couldn’t spell.”’ 


Downfall is Predicted. 


We are not far enough away from the nineteenth 
century itself to get it into right historic perspec- 
tive or judge how the good and the evil of its edu- 
cational movements may balance. But I will ven- 
ture the prediction that the educational principles 
and methods of the nineteenth century will have 
the same kind of fate which befell the political and 
economic principles of that century. The intro- 
duction of the idea of liberty in politics and in 
economics did great and overwhelming good. But 
there came a point when people thought so much 
of their rights that they forgot the existence of 
such things as duty, a point when the pursuit of 
liberty resulted in anarchy, a point when men 
sought to obtain their own happiness at the sacri- 
There came also a 
point when industrial self-interest could not be 
made a means to the public welfare and when 
those who preached its universal beneficence found 
their provisions unfulfilled. So I believe it will be 
in matters of education. I believe that our pres- 
ent-day emphasis on the development of the indi- 
vidual represents an incident in educational prog- 
ress, rather than a fundamental principle, which 
will underlie and control all the intellectual activ- 
ity of the future. Without in the least detracting 
from the great and untold value of educational 
liberty, we may yet feel that the present moment 
is one for caution in applying this principle, rather 
than for emphasizing its universal beneficence. 


BPX 
Ethics and Social Science. 


By Pror. FELIX ADLER, Columbia University. 


Abstract of paper read before the department of social 
Science, at the meeting of September 20. 


The subject which I shall treat in this paper is 
the relation of ethics to social science, or, putting 
my purpose more precisely, I shall endeavor to 
answer the question, “‘Is social science capable of 
furnishing ethical imperatives.’’ As the field to 
be traversed is extensive and the time at my dis- 
posal short, I shall state my thought as succinctly 
as possible. We are in a state of ethical progress 
and that in two directions. The moral code which 
we have received from the past no longer 
adequately fits the needs of modern society. Shall 
we not attempt to bring about harmony in social 
questions ? Science has actually changed and 
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brought about great good in the metaphysical 
field. Many persons are turning to social science 
for help. As in the case of every new science, 
there are great expectations. 

The family of the present day is passing thru 
a state of transition. The researches of many 
scientists have acquainted us with types of domes- 
ticity of which we had no previous knowledge. 
But does the social science or the family supply us 
with criteria which we can use? I ask, does the 
monogamic family, measured by the test of sur- 
vival, outrank, for instance, the polygamic family? 
I can not convince myself that polygamous Mor- 
mons are less vigorous than they would have been 
in monogamous union. Advantages possessed by 
illegitimate or legitimate union is due to circum- 
stances. Monogamous marriages are not general, 
and as a matter of fact, I take it that those who 
are ethically minded believe that perfect monogamy 
would produce a higher social development. In 
how many cases does the closeness of marriage 
bring out the worst in both parents? Some children 
would be better if taken away from foolish parents 
and raised by experts. 

Modern families with less relations have fewer 
complications than even a few years ago. Tend- 
ency is toward simplification, both in family and 
religious life. Advanced religions tend to disin- 
tegrate society, the Protestant religion, with 148 
sects, doing less in that direction than Mohammed- 
anism. 

In regard to conduct, Professor Adler spoke of 
the different motives that appealed to different 
men as altruism and of other fads of sociologists. 
In a strict sense, he said, there is no such thing as 
social law. Science is methodized knowledge. 
Methods may be entirely different and yet not wrong. 

Nature is pedant, does not alter her habits, 
always repeats herself. In the case of social uni- 
formity there are no such fixed laws. It changes 
its shape while we are in the act of contemplating 
it. One dominant idea may, at any time be re- 
placed by another one. Society is complex ; phys- 
ical life follows fixed laws. Therecan be no such 
thing as a law of social science. We can speak of 
uniformities, but not of laws. Social science bet- 
ters conditions. Certain things we know we ought 
to do and others, we know, should not be done 
from a study of social science. Who is to deter- 
mine for us what the social end ought to be is a 
— that is suggested. One answer is that 
the diversity of ethical standards are due to differ- 
ent degrees of development and temperament. The 
appeal must be to human nature in the end. Asa 
matter of fact, the latest ethical advancement has 
been made, not by those that are more learned, 
but by those who have inquired most deeply into 
their own experiences—the moral idea as it 
shines in man and in God. He who interrogates 
his own conscience does the best work for the 
exalted social end. 

QP 


The Use of Money. 


The use of money and the multiplication of ex- 
change said Prof. Frank Fetter of Cornell univers- 
ity before the department of economics, make the 
value estimates of men more general, conscious 
and accurate. When men provide for the future 
they desire to get possession of durable agents, 
yielding a series of future uses. Capitalization of 
amore or less durable agent is thus based upon 
usufruct. Capital is but the value expression of a 
sum of usufructs reduced to their present worth by 
reference to a rate of time discount. The econom- 
ist must be a devoted servant of social truth, free- 
ing himself as far as may be from the prejudices 
of class and the interest and business of the day. 
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Speakers at the Congress. 


General interest was shown in St. Louis regard- 
ing the list of speakers selected to take active part 
in the Congress of Science and Art. It was con- 
sidered a question of deep concern to the educa- 
tional world, who were considered by those having 
the selection of speakers in charge, to be the 
leaders of educational thought, in the broad sense 
of the term, more especially in our own country. 
For the benefit of readers who have not seen the 
‘complete program, the following list of depart- 
ments and speakers is given here: 


Division A—Normative Science. 
Speaker, Josiah Royce, Harvard. 


DEPARTMENT I— PHILOSOPHY. 


Chairman, Borden P. Bowne, Boston university. Speakers 
—George T. Ladd, of Yale, and George H. Howison, Uni- 
versity of California. 

Section a, eens, Cheicman, A. C. Armstrong, Wes- 
leyan university. eakers—A. E. Taylor, McGill, Alex- 
ander T. Ormond, Princeton. Secretary, A. O. Lovejoy, 
Washington university. 

Section b, Philosophy of Religion.—Chairman, Thomas C. 
Hall, Union Theological seminary. Speakers—Otto Pfleiderer, 
University of Berlin, Ernst Troeltsch, University of Heidel- 
berg. Secretary, W. P. Montague, Columbia. 

Section c, Logic.—Chairman, George M. Duncan, Yale. 
Speakers, William A. Hammond, Cornell, Frederick J. E. 
hs oodbridge, Columbia. Secretary, W. H. Sheldon, Colum- 

ia. 

Section d, Methodology of Science—Chairman James E. 
Creighton, Cornell, Wilhelm Ostwald. University of Leipzig, 
Benno Erdmann, University of Bonn. Secretary, R. B. 
Perry, Harvard. ' 

Section e, Ethics.—Chairman, George H. Palmer, Harvard. 
Speakers—William R. Sorley, University of Cambridge, 
Paul Hensel, University of Erlangen. Secretary, F. C. 
Sharp, University of Wisconsin. 

Section f, Austhetics.—Chairman, James H. Tufts, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Speakers—Henry Rutgers Marshall, New 
York city, Max Dessoir, University of Berlin. Secretary, 
Max Meyer, University of Missouri. 


DEPARTMENT 2—MATHEMATICS. 


Chairman, Henry S. White, Northwestern. Speakers, 
Maxime Bocher, Harvard, James P. Pierpont, Yale. 

Section a, Algebra and Analysis. — Chairman, E. H. 
Moore, University of Chicago. Speakers—Emile Picard, 
The Sorbonne, Heinrich Maschke, University of Chicago. 
Secretary, G. A. Bliss, University of Chicago. 

Section b, Geometry.—Chairman, William E. Story, Clark 
university. Speakers, Gaston Darboux, secretary of the 
Academy of Sciences (Paris), Edward Kasner, Cobenbia. 
Secretary, Thomas J. Holgate, Northwestern. 

Section c, Applied Mathematics.—Chairman, Arthur G. 
Webster, Clark. Speakers—Ludwig Boltzmann, University 
of Vienna, Henri Poincaré, TheSorbonne. Secretary, Henry 
T. Eddy, University of Minnesota. 


Division B—Historical Science. 
Speaker, Pres. Woodrow Wilson, Princeton. 


DEPARTMENT 3—POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC HISTORY. 

Chairman, Hon. Andrew D. White, former ambassador to 
Germany. Speakers—William M. Sloane, Columbia, James 
H. Robinson, Columbia. 

Sections a and b, History of Greece, Rome, and Asia. — 
Chairman, Thomas D. Seymour, Yale. Speakers—John P. 
Mahaffy, University of Dublin, Ettore Pais, University of 
Naples, Henri Cordier, Ecole des Langues Vivantes Ori- 
entales (Paris). Secretary Edward Capps., University of 
Chicago. 

Section c, Medizval cnt, Aig pone Charles H. Has- 
kins, Harvard. S ers—Karl fomprosht, University of 
Leipzig, George B. Adams, Yale. Secretary, Earle W. 
Dow, University of Michigan. 

Section d, Modern History of Europe.—Chairman, Hon. 
James B. Perkins, Rochester. Speakers—J. B. Bury, Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, Charles W. Colby, University college 
(Toronto). Secretary, Ferdinand Schwill, University of Chi- 


0. 

"Bostion: e, History of America.—Chairman, James Schouler, 
Boston. F serif saan J. Turner, University of Wis- 
consin, ward G. Bourne, Yale. Secretary Evarts B. 
Greene, University of Illinois. 


DEPARTMENT 3—POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC HISTORY. 
Chairman, Frank A. Fetter, Cornell. Speakers—J. E. 


Conrad, University of Halle, Simon N. Patten, University 
of Pennsylvania. Secretary, J. Pease Norton, Yale. 





DEPARTMENT 4—HISTORY OF LAW. 


Chairman, Hon. David J. Brewer, associate justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. Speakers—Hon- 
Emlin McClain, judge of the Supreme Court of Iowa, Nathan 
Abbott, Leland Stanford. 

Section a, History of Roman Law.—Speakers—W. H. 
Buckeer, Baltimore, Monroe Smith, Columbia. 

Section b, History of Common Law.—Chairman, John D. 
Lawson, University of Missouri. Speakers.--Simeon E. Bald- 
win, judge of the Supreme Court of Errors, John H. Wig- 
more, Northwestern. Secretary, C. H Huberich, Univer- 
sity of Texas. [ 

ection c, Comparative Law.—Chairman, Hon. Jacob M. 
Dickinson, Chicago. Speakers—Nobushige Hozumi, Univer- 
sity of Tokio, Albert Nerincx, University of Lourain. 


DEPARTMENT 6—HISTORY OF LANGUAGE. 


Chairman, George Hempl, University of Michigan. 
Speakers—Benjamin Ide Wheeler, University of Cali- 
fornia, T. R. Lounsbury, Yale. 


DEPARTMENT 5—HISTORY OF LANGUAGE. 


Section a, Comparative Language.—Chairman, Francis A. 
March, Lafayette. Speakers—Carl D. Buck, University of 
Chicago, Hans Oertel. Yale. Secretary, E. W. Fay, Univer- 
sity of Texas. , 

Section b, Semitic Languages.—Chairman, G. F. Moore, 
Harvard. Speakers—Crawford H. Toy, Harvard, James A. 
Craig, University of Michigan. ; 

Section c, Indo-Iranian Languages.—Speakers—Sylvain 
Lévi, College de France (Paris), Arthur A. McDonnell, Ox- 
ford. 

Section d, Greek Language.—Martin L. D’Ooge, Univer- 
sity of Michigan. Speakers—Herbert W. Smyth, Harvard, 
Milton W. Humphreys, University of Virginia. Secretary, 
J. E. Harry, University of Cincinnati. 

Section e, Latin Language.—Chairman, Maurice Hutton, 
University of Toronto. Speakers—E. A. Sonnenschein, Uni- 
versity of Birmingham, William G. Hale, University of Chi- 
cago. Secretary, F. W. Shipley, Washington university. 

ection f, English Language.—Chairman, Charles M. Gay- 
ley, University of California. Speakers—Otto Jespersen, 
University of Copenhagen, George L. Kittredge, Harvard. — 

Section g, Belles Lettres. —Chairman, Robert Herrick, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Speakers, W. Schofield, Harvard, 
Brander Matthews, Columbia. 


DEPARTMENT 7—HISTORY OF ART. 

Chairman, Halsey C. Ives. - Speakers, John C. Van Dyke, 
Rutgers, Rufus B. Richardson, New York city. : 

Section a, Classical Art.—Chairman, Rufus B. Richard- 
son. Speakers—Adolph Furtwangler, University of Munich, 
Frank B. Tarbell, University of Chicago. Secretary, P. 
Baur, Yale. 

Section b, Modern Architecture.—Chairman, Charles F. 
McKim, New York city. Speakers—C. Enlart, University 
of Paris, Alfred D. F. Hamlin, Columbia. Secretary, Guy 
Lowell, Boston, Mass. 

Section c, Modern sens — Ceateaen. John La Farge, 
New York city. Speakers—Richard Muther, University of 
Breslau, Okakura Kurozi, Japan. 

DEPARTMENT 8—HISTORY OF RELIGION. 

Chairman, Rev. William Eliot Griffis, Ithaca. Speakers— 
George F. Moore, Harvard, Nathaniel Schmidt, Cornell. 

Section a, Bramanism and Buddhism.—Speakers—Her- 
mann Oldenberg, University of Kiel, Maurice Bloomfield, 
Johns Hopkins. Secretary, Reginald C. Robbins, Hartford 
Theological seminary. 

Section b, Mohammedanism.—Chairman, James R. Jewett, 
University of Chicago. Speakers—Ignaz Goldziher, Univer- 
sity of Budapest, Duncan B. Macdonald, Hartford Theoloz- 
ical seminary. : 

Section c, Old Testament.—Chairman, George L. Robin- 
son, McCormick Theological seminary. Speakers—James F. 
McCurdy, Toronto; Karl Budde, University of Marburg. 
Secretary, James A. Kelso, Western Theological seminary. 

Section d, New Testament.—Chairman, Andrew C. Zenos, 
McCormick Theological seminary. Speakers —Benjamin W. 
Bacon, Yale; Ernest D. Burton, University of Chicago. 
Secretary, Clyde W. Votaw, University of Chicago. _ 

Section e, History of the Christian Church.—Chairman, 
Pres. Charles J. Little, Garrett Biblical Institute. Speakers 
—Adolf Harnack, University of Berlin, Jean Reville, Faculty 
of Protestant Theology (Paris). 


Division C - Physical Science 
Speaker—Robert S. Woodward, Columbia. 


DEPARTMENT 9—PHYSICS. 


Chairman, Henry Crew, Northwestern. Speakers—Edward 
L. Nichols, Cornell, Carl Barus, Brown. | 

Section a, Physics of Matter.—Chairman, Samuel W. 
Stratton, Washington, D. C. Speakers—Arthur L. Kimball, 
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Amherst, Francis E. Nipher, Washington. Secretary, R. T. 
Milliken, University of Chicago. 

Section b, Physics of Ether. - Chairman, Henry S. Carhart, 
University of Michigan. Speaker—DeWitt B. Brace, 
University of Nebraska. Secretary, Augustus Trowbridge, 
University of Wisconsin. 

Section c, Physics of the Electron.—Speakers— Professor 
Langevin, College de France, Ernest Rutherford, McGill. 
Secretarys, W. J. Humphreys, University of Virginia. 

DEPARTMENT 10—CHEMISTRY. 


Chairman, James M. Crafts, Massachusetts Institute of 
Tecneragy age ohn U. Nef, University of Chicago 
Frank W. Clarke, Chief Chemist, United States Geological 
Survey. 

Section a, Inorganic Chemistry.—John W. Mallet, Univer- 
sity of Virginia. Speakers—Sir William Ramsay, K. C. B., 
Royal Institution, London, Henri Moissan, The Sorbonne. 
Secretary, William F. Dudley, Vanderbilt. 

Section b, Organic Chemistry.—Chairman, Albert B. Pres- 
cott, University of Michigan, William A. Noyes, National 
Bureau of Standards. Secretary, Julius Stieglitz, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

ection ¢, Physical Chemistry.—Chairman, Wilder D. 
Bancroft, Cornell. Speakers, J. H. Vant’ Hoff, University 
of Berlin, Arthur A. Noyes, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology.’ Secretary, W. R. Whitney, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Section d, Physiological Chemistry.—Chairman, Wilbur O. 
Atwater, Wesleyan. Speakers—O. Cohnheim, University of 
Heidelberg, Russell H. Chittenden, Yale. Secretary, Dr. 
Alsberg, Harvard. 


DEPARTMENT 11—ASTRONOMY. 


Chairman, George C. Comstock, University of Wisconsin. 
Speakers—Edward C. Pickering, Harvard, Lewis Boss, 
Dudley observatory. 

Section a, Astronomy.—Chairman, Ormond Stone , Univer- 
sity of Virginia. Speakers Oskar Backlund, director of 
observatory, Pulkowa, Russia; John C. Kapteyn, University 
of Gronigen, Holland. Secretary, W. S. Eichelberger, 
U. S. Naval observatory. 

Section b, Astrophysics. Chairman, George E. Hale, 
Yerkes observatory. g eakers William W. Campbell, Lick 
observatory, Herbert H. Turner, University of Oxford. 
Secretary, W. S. Adams, Yerkes observatory. ‘ 


DEPARTMENT 12—SCIENCES OF THE EARTH. 


Chairman, G. K. Gilbert, U. S. Geological Survey. 
Speakers —William M. Davis, Harvard, Thomas C. Chamber- 
lain, University of Chicago. 

Section a, po bane peng Christopher W. Hall, 
University of Minnesota, George F. Becker, United States 
Geological Survey. Secretary, E. M. Lehnerts, Minnesota 
State normal school. 

Section b, Geology. —Chairman, John C. Branner, Leland 
Stanford. Speakers Charles R. Van Hise, University of 
Wisconsin, R. D. Salisbury, University of Chicago. 

Section c, Paleontology.—Chairman, William B. Scott, 
Princeton. Speakers A. S. Woodward, British Museum of 
Natural History (London), John M. Clarke, Albany, N. Y. 

Section d, Petrology and Mineralogy. —Chairman, Oliver C. 
Farrington, Field Columbian Museum. Speaker F. Zirkel, 
University of Leipzig. 

Section e, Physiography.—Chairman, Henry Gannett, U. 
S. Geological Survey. eakers—Albrecht Penck, Univer- 
sity of Virginia, Israel C. Russell, University of Michigan. 
Secretary, John M. Clarke, Albany, N. Y 

Section f. Geography.—Chairman, George Davidson, Uni- 
versity of California, Hugh R, Mill, Director British Rainfall 
Organization. 

ection g, Oceanography.—Chairman, Rear-Admiral John 
R. Bartlett, U. S. navy. Speakers—Sir John Murray, Edin- 
burg, Scotland, K. Mitsukuri, University of Tokio. 

Section h, Cosmical Physics. —Speakers—Svante Arrhenius, 
University of Stockholm, Abbott L. Rotch, Blue Hill observ- 
atory. Secretary, L. A. Bauer, Washington, D. C. 


DEPARTMENT 13—BIOLOGY. 


Chairman, William G. Farlow, Harvard. Speakers— 
Jacques Loeb, University of California, John M. Coulter, 
University of Chicago. 

Section a, Phylogeny.—Chairman, T. H. yy om Colum- 
bia. Speakers -- Hugo de Vries, University of Amsterdam, 
Charles O. Whitman, University of Chicago. 

Section b, Plant Morphology. —Chairman, William Trelease, 
Washington university. kers—Frederick O. Bower, 
University of Glasgow, Karl F. Goebel, University of Mun- 
ich. Secretary, F. E. Lloyd, Columbia. 

Section c, Plant Physiology.—Chairman, Charles R. 
Barnes, University of Chicago. Speakers—Julius Wiesner. 
University of Vienna, Benjamin M. uggar, University of 
Missouri. Secretary, F. C. Newcomb, University of Michi- 


gan. 

Section d, Plant nt gy A ag | Charles E. Bessey, 
University of Nebraska. Speakers—Joseph C. Arthur, Pur- 
due, Merton B. Waite, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Secretary, C. S. Shear, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

Section e, Ecology.—Chairman, Conway Macmillan, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Speakers—Oskar Drude, Kén. Tech- 
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nische Hochschule, Dresden, Benjamin Robinson, Harvard. 
Secretary, F. E. Clements, University of Nebraska. 

Section f, Bacteriology.—Chairman, Harold C. Ernst, Har- 
vard. Speakers—Edwin O. Jordan, University of Chicago, 
— Smith, Harvard. Secretary, P. H. Hiss, Colum- 

ia. 

Section g, Animal Morphology.—Chairman, Leland 0. 
Howard. Department of Agriculture. Speakers - Charles B. 
Davenport, Dniversity of Chicago, Alfred Giard, The Sor- 
bonne. Secretary, C. H. Herrick, Dennison. 

Section h, Embryology. —Chairman, Simon H. Gage, Cor- 
nell. Speakers—Oskar Hertwig, University of Berlin, 
William K. Brooks, Johns Hopkins. Secretary, T. G. Lee, 
University of Minnesota. 

Section i, Comparative Anatomy.—Chairman, James P. 
MeMurrich, University of Michigan. Speakers—William E. 
Ritter, University of California, Yves Delage, The Sor- 
bonne. 

Section j, Humam Anatomy.—Chairman, George A. Pier- 
sol, University of Pennsylvania. Speakers—Wilhelm Wald- 
eyer, University of Berlin, H. H. Donaldson, University of 
Chicago. Secretary J. R. Perry, Washington university. 

Section k, Physiology.—Chairman, S. J. Meltzer, New 
York city. Speakers -Max Verworn, University of Got- 
tingen, William H. Howell, Johns Hopkins. Secretary, W. 
J. Gier, Columbia. 


DEPARTMENT 14—ANTHROPOLOGY. 


Chairman, Frederic W. Putnam, Harvard. Speakers—W. 
J. McGee, Washington, Franz Boas. Columbia. 

Section a, Somatology.—Chairman, Edward C. Spitzka, 
New York city. Speakers—L. Manouvrier, School of Anth- 
ropology (Paris), George A. Dorsey, Field Columbian Mu- 
seum. Secretary, E. A. Spitzka, New York city. 

Section b, Archeology.—Chairman, William H. Holmes, 
Bureau of Ethnology, Washington. Speakers, Alfredo 
Chevero, National Museum, Mexico, Edouard Seler, Univer- 
sity of Berlin. Secretary; G. B. Gordon, University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Section c, Ethnology.—Chairman, Alice C. Fletcher, 
Washington, D. C. Speakers—A. C. Haddon, University of 
Cambri Re Frederick Starr, University of Chicago. Secre- 
tary, F. W. Shipley, Washington university. 


Division D—Mental Science. 

Speaker, G. Stanley Hall, Clark. 

DEPARTMENT 15—PSYCHOLOGY. 

Chairman, Noah K. Davis, University of Virginia. Speakers 
—J. Mark Baldwin, Johns Hopkins, James McK. Cattell, 
Columbia. 

Section a, General Psychology.—Chairman; Josiah Royce, 
Harvard. Speakers—Harald Hoeffding, University of Copen- 
hagen, James Ward, University of Cambridge. Secretary, 
W. H. Davis, Lehigh. 

Section b, Experimental Psychology.—Chairman, Edward 
A. Page, Catholic University of America. Speakers Rob- 
ert MacDougal, New York university, Edward B. Titchener, 
Cornell. Secretary, R. S. Woodworth, Columbia. 

Section c, Snapenaives and Genetic Psychology.—Chair- 
man, Edmund C. Sanford, Clark. Speakers—C. Lloyd 
Le University college (Bristol), Mary W. Calkins, 
Wellesley. Secretary, R. M. Yerkes, Harvard. 

Section d, Abnormal Psychology.— Chairman, Moses Allan 
Starr, Columbia. Speakers —Pierre Janet, College de France 
(Paris), Morton Prince, Boston. Secretary, Adolph Meyer, 
New York city. 

DEPARTMENT 16—SOCIOLOGY. 


Chairman, Frank W. Blackmar. Speakers--George E. 
Vincent, University of Chicago, Franklin H. Giddings, 
Columbia. 

Section b, Social Structure.—Chairman, Frederick W. 
Moore, Vanderbilt. Speakers-—Field Marshall Gustav Rat- 
zenhofer, Vienna, F. Toennies, University of Kiel, Lester 
F. Ward, U.S. National Museum. Secretary, Jerome Dowd, 
University of Wisconsin. 

Section c, Social Psychology.—Chairman, Charles A. Ell- 
wood, University of Michigan, William I. Thomas, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Speakers—Edward A. Ross, University 
of Nebraska. Secretary E. C. Hayes, Miami. 


Divsion E — Utilitarian Sciences. 
Speaker-—-David Starr Jordan, Leland Stanford. 
DEPARTMENT 17—MEDICINE. 


Chairman, William Osler, Johns Hopkins. Speakers— 
William T. Councilman, Harvard, Frank R. Billings, Univer- 


sity of ope 

Seotion a, Public Health.—Chairman, Walter Wyman, U. 
S. Marine Hospital Service. Speakers—William T. Sedg- 
wick, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Ernest f. 
Lederle, New York city. Secretary, H. M. Bracken, St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Section b, Preventive Medicine.—Chairman, Joseph M. 
Mathews, Louisville, Ky. _Speaker—Ronald Ross, Univer- 
sity college (Liverpool). Secretary, H. E. Tuley, Kentucky 
university. 

Section c, Pathology—Chairman, Simon Flexner, Rocke- 
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feller Institute. Speakers—Ludwig Hektoen, University of 
Chicago, Johannes Orth, University of Berlin. Secretary, 
W. McMiller, University of Missouri. 

Section d, Therapeutics and Pharmacology—Chairman, 
Hobart A. Hare, Jefferson Medical college. Speakers—Sir 
Lauder Brunton, London, Oscar Liebrich, University of Ber- 
lin. Secretary, H. B. Favill, Chicago, Ill. 

Section e, Internal Medicine.—-Chairman, Frederick C. 
Shattuck, Harvard. Speakers—T. Clifford Allbutt, Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, William S. Thayer, Johns Hopkins. Sec- 
retary, R. C. Cabot, Boston, Mass. 

Section f, Neurology—Chairman, Lewellys F. Barker, 
University of Chicago. Speakers—Shibasaburo Kitasato, 
University of Tokio, James J. Putnam, Harvard. 

Section g, Psychiatry—Speakers—Charles L. Dana, Cor- 
nell, Edward Cowles, Boston. Secretary, C. G. Chaddock, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Section h, Surgery.—Chairman, Carl Beck. Speakers— 
Frederic S. Dennis, Cornell Medical College, New York City. 
Secretary, J. F. Binnie, Kansas City, Mo. 

Section i, Gynecology.— Chairman, Howard A. Kelly, Johns 
Hopkins. Speaker—John C. Webster, Rush Medical college, 
Chicago. Secretary, G. H. Noble, Atlanta, Ga. 

Section j, Ophthalmology.— Chairman, George C. Harlan, 
ame pr Pa. Speakers--Edward Jackson, Denver, 
George M. Gould, Philadelphia, Pa. Secretary, William M. 
Sweet, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Section k, Otology and Laryngology.—Chairman, William 
C. eee Washington university. — Felix 
Semon, Physician Extraordinary to the King, (London), J. 
Solis-Cohen, Jefferson Medical college. Secretary, S. Spen- 
cer, Allenhurst, N. J. 

Section 1, Pediatrics.— Chairman, Thomas M. Rotch, Har- 
vard. Speakers—Theodore Escherich, University of Vienna, 
Abraham Jacobi, Columbia. Secretary, Samuel S. Adams, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEPARTMENT 18 —TECHNOLOGY. 


Chairman, Winfield S. Chaplin, Washington university. 
Speakers—Henry T. Bovey, McGill, John R. Freeman, 
Providence, R. I. 

Section a, Civil Engineering.— Chairman, William H. Burr, 
Columbia. Speakers—J. A. L. Waddell, Kansas City, Mo. 
Lewis M. Haupt, Philadelphia, Pa. Secretary, E. Harris, 
University of Missouri. 

Section b, Mechanical Engineering.—Chairman, Alexander 
C. re ag Stevens Institute of Technology. Speaker— 
Albert W. Smith, Leland Stanford. Secretary, Albert Spies, 
New York Ce. 

Section c, Electrical Engineering.— Chairman, Arthur E. 
Kennelly, Harvard. Speaker—Michael I. Pupin, Columbia. 
Secretary, Carl Hering, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Section d, Mining Engineering.— Chairman, John Hays 
Hammond, New York City. 

Section e, Technical Chemist .—Chairman, Charles F. 
Chandler, Columbia. Speakers—William H. Walker, Mass. 
Institute of Technology, Charles E. Monroe, George Wash- 
ington university. Secretary, Dr. Marcus Benjamin, U. S. 
National Museum. 

Section f, Agriculture.—Chairman, Hon. James Wilson, 
Secretary of Agriculture. Speakers—Liberty H. Bailey, 
Cornell, Charles W. Dabney, Jr., University of Cincinnati, 
Secretary, E. Davenport, University of Illinois. 

DEPARTMENT 19—ECONOMICS. 


Chairman, Emery B. Johnson, University of Pennsylvania. 
Speakers— Adolph C. Miller, University of California, Jere- 
miah W. Jenks, Cornell. f 

Section a, Economic Theory—Chairman, William W. Fol- 
well, University of Minnesota. Speakers—Jacob H. Hol- 
lander, Johns Hopkins, John B. Clark, Columbia. Secretary, 
Jesse E. Pope, University of Missouri. 

Section b, Transportation.—Chairman, James J. Hill, Pres- 
ident Great Northern Railway. Eugene von Philippovich, 
University of Vienna, William Z. Ripley, Harvard. 

Section c, Commerce and Exchange.—Chairman, Hon. 
Lyman J. Gage, New York City. Speakers—E. D. Jones, 

niversity of Michigan, Carl Plehn, University of California. 

Section d, Money and Credit.—Chairman, B. E. Walker, 
Bank of Commerce, Toronto. Speakers—Horace White, 
New York City, J. Lawrence Laughlin, University of Chi- 
cago. Secretary, John Cummings, University of Chicago. 

ection e, Public Finance.—Chairman, Hon. James H. 
Eckles, Commercial National Bank, Chicago. Speakers— 
Edwin R. A. Seligman, Columbia, Henry C. Adams, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

Section f, Insurance.—Chairman, Emory McClintock, Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Co., New York city. Speakers—Fred- 
erick L. Hoffman, Prudential Insurance Co., Newark, Bal- 
thasar H. Meyer, University of Wisconsin. 


Division F— Social Regulation. 
Speaker—Abbott L. Lowell, Harvard. 
DEPARTMENT 20— POLITICS. 


Chairman, Hon. Alexander M. Dockery, Governor of Mis- 
souri. Speakers—William A. Dunning, Columbia, Chancel- 
lor E. Benjamin Andrews, University of Nebraska. 

Section a and b, Political Theory and National Administra- 
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tion.—Chairman, Hon. W. B. Allison, U. S. Senate. Speak- 
ers—W. W. Willoughby, Johns Hopkins, George E. Wilson, 
Brown, Hon. James Bryce of England. Secretary, Charles 
E. Merriam, University of Chicago. 

Section b, Diplomacy.—Chairman, Hon. Robert R. Hitt, 
House of Representatives. Speakers—Hon. John W. Fos- 
ter, ex-Secretary of State, Hon. David Jayne Hill, U. S. 
Minister to Switzerland. 

Section d, Colonial Administration.—Chairman, Harry P. 
Judson, University of Chicago. Speakers—Paul S. Reinsch, 
University of Wisconsin, Bernard J. Moses, University of 
California. 

Section e. Municipal Administration—Speakers— Albert 
Shaw Editor Review of Reviews, Jane Addams, Hull House, 
John A. Fairlie, University of Michigan. 

DEPARTMENT 21— JURISPRUDENCE. 


Chairman, George W. Kirchwey, Columbia. Speakers— 
Charles W. Needham, Columbia, Joseph H. Beale, Harvard. 

Section a, International Law.—Chairman, James B. Scott, 
Columbia.—Speakers—H. La Fontaine, Brussels (Belgium), 
Charles Noble Gregory, University of Iowa. Secretary, W. 
C. Dennis, Leland Stanford. 

Section b, Constitutional Law.—Chairman, Henry St. 
George Tucker, George Washington University. Speakers— 
Attilio Brunialti, Councilor of State (Rome), John W. Bur- 
gess, Columbia, M. Laenande, Paris. 

Section c, Private Law.—Chairman, Dean James B. Ames, 
Harvard Law School. Speakers, Ernst Freund, University 
of Chicago, Edward B. Whitney, New York. Secretary, 
Dean William Draper Lewis, University of Pennsylvania. 


DEPARTMENT 22—SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


Chairman, Walter L. Sheldon, Ethical Society, St. Louis. 
Speakers—Graham Taylor, Chicago Theological Seminary, 
Felix Adler, Columbia. 

Section a, The Family.—Chairman, Samuel G. Smith, Uni- 
pn oe, Fo Minnesota. Speakers--Samuel W. Dike, Auburn- 
dale (Mass.), George H. Howard, Leland Stanford. Secre- 
tary, ie Elliott Howard, Palo Alto (Cal.) 

Section b, The Rural Community.—Chairman, Aaron 
Jones, South Bend (Ind.) Speakers—Max Weber, Univer- 
sity of Heidelberg, Kenyon L. Butterfield, R. I. State Ag. 
College. ony William Hill, University of Cnicago. 

Section c, The Urban Community.—Chairman, Hon. Ed- 
win Burritt Smith, Chicago. 4 oan Jastrow, Uni- 
versity of Berlin, Louis Wuarin, University of Geneva. 

Section d, The Industrial Group.—Chairman, John G. 
Brooks, Cambridge, (Mass.) Speakers—Werner Sombart, 
University of Breslau, Richard T. Ely, University of Wis- 
consin. Secretary, Thomas S. Adams, Madison, Wis. 

Section e, The Dependent Group.—Chairman, Robert W. 
De Forest, New York city. Speakers—Emil Muensterberg, 
Berlin, Charles R. Henderson, University of Chicago. Sec- 
retary, E. P. Bicknell,. Chicago. 

Section F, The Criminal Group.—Chairman, Major R. M. 
ae A Fort Leavenworth (Kan.)—Speakers—Supt. 
J. G. Scott, Elmira (N. Y.), Frederick H. Wines, Upper 
Montclair (N. J.). 

DIVISION G—SOCIAL CULTURE. 

Speaker—U. S. Commissioner, William T. Harris. 

DEPARTMENT 23— EDUCATION. 

Chairman—Commissioner Andrew S. gy Albany. 
Speakers—Bishop John L. Spalding, Peoria, Pres. Arthur 
T. Hadley, Yale. 

Section a, Educational Theory.—Chairman, Charles De 
Garmo, Cornell, Speakers—Wilhelm Rein, University of 
Jena, Elmer E. Brown, University of California. Secretary, 
G. M. Whittle, Cornell. : 

Section b, The School.—Chairman, F. Lewis Soldan, St. 
Louis. Speakers—Michael E. Sadler, University of Man- 
chester, William H. Maxwell, New York city. Secretary, 
A. S. Langsdorf, Washington University. 

Section c, The College.—Chairman, Pres. William F. Slo- 
cum, Colorado college.—Speakers—Pres. William DeWitt 
Hyde, Bowdoin, Pres. M. Carey Thomas, Bryn Mawr. Sec- 
retary, H. H. Horne, Dartmouth. : 

Section d, The University.—Speakers—M. Chabot, Paris, 
Edward Delavan Perry, Columbia. 

Section e, The Library.—Chairman, Frederick M. Crun- 
den, St. Louis. Speakers—Guido Biagi, Florence (Italy), 
William A. E. Axon, Manchester (England.) Secretary, C. 
Pettus, Washington University. 

DEPARTMENT 24—RELIGION. 

Chairman, Bishop John H. Vincent, a. Speak- 
ers—Pres. Menry C. King, Oberlin, Francis G. Peabody, 
Harvard. : 

Section a, General Religious Education.— Chairman, Martin 
G. Brumbaugh, University of Pennsylvania. Speakers— 


George A. e, Northwestern, Walter L. Hervey, New 
weg City. Secretary, Edwin D. Starbuck, Earlham col- 
ege. 


Section b, Professional Religious Education.—Chairman, 
Dean George Hodges, agg, Theological School, Cam- 
bridge .). Speakers —Pres. Charles Cuthbert Hall, 
Union Theological seminary, Frank K. Sanders, Yale. 
Secretary, Herbert L. Willett, Chicago. 
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Section c, Religious Agencies. Chairman, Pres. Edgar G. 
Mullins, Southern Baptist Theological seminary, Louisville. 
Speakers--Washington Gladden, Columbus, James M. Buck- 
ley, editor Christian Advocate. Secretary, Ira Landrith, 
secretary Religious Education Association, Chicago. 

Section d, Religious Work.—Chairman, Thomas F. Gailor, 


Memphis. Speakers—Floyd W. Tompkins, Philadelphia, 
Henry C. Mabie, Cor. Sec’y American Baptist iss. 
Union. 
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Religious Influence: Personal.—Chairman, 
H. Kirkland, University of Tennessee. 
h, (Scotland), John E. 


liot, Boston. Secretary, 


Section e, 
Chancellor J. 
Speakers --Hugh Black, Edinbu 

cGodyen, Knox college, Samuel 
Clyde W. Votaw, University of Chicago. 

ection f, Religious Influence: Social.—Speakers — Pres. 
— Swain, Swarthmore, Emil G. Hirsch, Chicago, Ed- 
ward C. Moore, Harvard, Josiah Strong, League for Social 
Service. Secretary, Clyde W. Votaw. 





The Bikicacionsl 


At the recent meeting of the New York Educa- 
tional Council the principal lecture was delivered 
by Professor Gordy, of the New York University 
School of Pedogogy, the subject being, ‘‘The edu- 
cational value of history.’’ 

Dr. Gordy first recalled the recollection of his 
audience to the striking fact that while in ancient 
Greece, the attention of the student was concen- 
trated on man, in modern times, the first years of 
the pupil’s career was given over to nature. As 
the study of nature and the study of man include 
within themselves the entire range of human ac- 
tivities, it is remarkable that the Greek should 
have chosen one set of those activities for his study, 
and the modern child should be almost exclusively 
given to the other. 

We cannot properly understand the facts of his- 
tory unless we appreciate that the motives which 
caused those facts reside also within our own 
breasts. We read that the Puritans, fleeing to New 
England in order to worship God according to their 
own desire, refused to allow any one else the privi- 
lege they so ardently sought for themselves. This 
seems paradoxical until we look within our own 
hearts, and see that if we ourselves hold any opin- 
ion with great intensity, it is most repugnant to 
have other men think differently upon that subject. 
We wonder at the Chinese, bound as to everything 
by the traditions of the past, looking ever back 
thru the centuries, yet we ourselves are, for three- 
fourths of all our actions, governed also by our tra- 
ditional habits, and it is only the saving grace of 
the remaining fourth which causes our faces to be 
set opposite to the future. 

Thus history becomes to us an illumination of 
man, an illumination of ourselves, and the facts of 
the past are no longer dead, opaque, but being re- 
_— in our own characters, they are intensely 
vital. 

The value of knowing ourselves has been the 
theme of every sage, the value of understanding 
human nature is that thereby we acquire that 
power of putting ourselves in another’s mental at- 
titude which generates true intellectual sympathy. 
This intellectual sympathy is the basis of all real 
social intercourse, and of the power exercised by 
any manupon his fellow men. This power is given 
in large measure by the study of history, the man- 
study of the ancient Greek. 

The study of history is thus important to any 
student in any country, be the country studied 
what it will. But it is especially important to the 
American that he should be acquainted with Amer- 
ican history, for it has most emphatically the ten- 
dency to make him a good citizen. Now what isa 
good citizen? Heis one who is possessed of cer- 
tain kind of knowledge, of certain kind of reason- 
ing powers, and of a certain effective ideal of 
civic duty. 

The speaker had been amazed to find adult 
Americans of intelligence to whom the difference 
between a despot and a constitutional ruler was 
that the despot governed badly and the constitu- 
tional ruler governed well. They were apparently 
ignorant or utterly negligent of the fundamental 
fact that the despot governs according to his own 
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impulses whether they be good or ill, and the con- 
stitutional official governs according to law. To 
these people if the public official did what in itself 
was wise for the community, he was to be praised, 
even if by doing that act he broke the laws, not 
comprehending that the worst of all public servants 
is he who for any reason, however laudable, vio- 
lates the constitution or the laws. Such an official 
is inflicting the most deadly damage upon the 
state, for he is leaning with his powerful weight 
toward that condition of society prevalent in the 
Roman empire, when all men at all times were 
under the rule, not of magistrates obeying laws 
publicly established and proclaimed, but of a des- 
potism, the only variation in their condition being 
that sometimes the despot was the fiendish Nero 
= sometimes the benevolent Marcus Aure- 
ius. 

Surely this was knowledge which every good 
citizen should possess. And where would he get 
it more certainly than from history? Henry Clay 
had shown his greatness in one pregnant sentence 
—‘*Precedents are the habits of states.’’ It was 
profoundly true, and its truth was forcibly illus- 
trated in American history. When the Louisiana 
treaty was being considered there were vehement 
outcries that to add to the territory of the Union 
was unconstitutional. But the territory was added. 
Who argues now that to acquire territory is uncon- 
stitutional? The precedent had become the habit 
of the state. The constitution was palpably vio- 
lated by the manner in which Texas was admitted 
in 1848, and loud was the protest. Hawaii was 
annexed in precisely the same manner in 1898 and 
not a voice was raised. The precedent had become 
the habit of the state. To appreciate the impor- 
tance of withstanding the creation of bad prece- 
dents was surely of the highest value to the citizen. 

The next qualification which the good citizen 
should possess is a certain kind-of reasoning power: 
the power to reason well on political subjects. 
There is a prevalent notion that if one can reason 
well on one subject one can on all subjects; that if 
one observes one class of phenomena well, he will 
observe all classes. Nothing is more false. All of 
us are very bad reasoners and very good reasoners, 
very bad observers and very good observers. To 
cultivate the reasoning powers in mathematics is 
good for mathematics alone, it gives one no power 
in any other line. .Therefore in order that men 
may reason well on political subjects it is neces- 
sary that they should have experience in such rea- 
soning, and where can they more profitably attain 
that reasoning on present politics than by the study 
of past politics, which is history. 

Such reasoning is particularly important for the 
citizen because both the great political parties are 
directed by men to whom politics is a business, just 
as law or medicine is a business. By it they make 
their living. The average stump speaker has no 
scruples about any distortion of facts, any perver- 
sion of the truth, if thereby he may gain votes. 
The good citizen should be able to protect the com- 
monwealth by possessing the capacity of reasoning 
on the political facts presented to him. 

(Continued on page 365) 
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Schoolkeeper or Educator? 


There is no greater work in God’s world than 
teaching; there is none meaner than keeping 
school. Teaching means sharing in the education 
of the community in which one is placed. Keeping 
school means doing no more than is necessary to 
acquire a legal title to the stipend attached to the 
office. The day is passed when a mechanical going 
thru the motions of teaching is taken as a substi- 
tute for genuine education, except in communities 
where the civic conscience is low, as in some 
suburban towns that I might mention. 

Where the people are indifferent as regards the 
schools attended by their children, the teacher is 
not held in very high esteem. Toa mere school- 
keeper this is an ideal state of affairs. Here there 
is no demand for nature study, for instruction in 
drawing and art, appreciation for joyousness and 
Wife. The drier and barrener the course, the easier 
it is to get along. The opinion of the people con- 
cerning teachers does not trouble the mechanical 
worker. Vacation can be spent at places where 
one’s business is not known. But what will He 
say to whom the lads and lassies belong? ‘‘ Cursed 
be he that doeth the work of the Lord deceit- 
fully.’’ ; 

Teaching is more than anything else “ the work 
of the Lord,’’ and those who live up to their oppor- 
tunities, laboring conscientiously and prayerfully 
for the fullest development of child nature in all 
that is useful and beautiful and good, they have 
the promise that they shall shine on the latter day 
asthe stars of heaven. The pious Jews believed 
that Jerusalem was destroyed because the teachers 
were not respected. ‘“‘Ye are the light of the 
world.”’ 


COPA 
Mr. Grout’s Blinders. 


Moved by what are asserted to have been mo- 
tives of economy the department of finance of New 
York city recently undertook an investigation of 
the cost of the city’s school system. The results 
the comptroller publishes as a report to the board 
of estimate and apportionment. Such investiga- 
tion it might have been expected would have 
sought to lay bare evidences of misuse of its funds 
by the board of education, but examination of the 
report shows that the agents appointed to the task 
found no evidences of substantial waste, and so 
largely gave themselves over to an attack upon the 
policy of the department on its educational side. 

Of the criticisms offered some of the most acrid 
apply to the development in the elementary curri- 
culum of the special branches of drawing, music, 
physical and manual training. The attack is 
sweeping and wholly unsupported by evidence. In 
the light of the very complete and well-co-ordinated 
outline prepared by Dr. Haney, the director of 
manual training, and recently published in the col- 
umns of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, and the fine show- 
ing of the city’s manual work at St. Louis the state- 
ment that most of the constructive work of the 
schools is ‘‘of articles of no possible use’’ and with 
“no connection with anything else,’’ the comp- 
troller’s report looks decidedly unreasonable. 

Mr. Grout would have used his time to better 
advantage if he had occupied himself with the pe- 
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culiar division of the manual occupations: the sep- 
aration of sewing from the general course, for 
instance. The work he attacks is rather to be 
commended. Not one well-informed school man 
of any professional standing whatever would agree 
with Mr. Grout’s main contentions. From the 
very beginning the present director of manual 
training has made a sincere and systematic effort 
to carry forward the manual branches in co-ordina- 
tion one with another and with the other branches 
of the course of study. It is quite likely that all 
possible relationships have not yet been estabk- 
lished. This cannot well be done until the elemen- 
tary curriculum itself is so organized that it takes 
full cognizance of the place of drawing and con- 
structive work, so that the latter may frankly con- 
nect itself from the earliest school years with the 
dominant interests of the children. 

How it was possible forthe writer of Mr. Grout’s 
report to overlook the determined efforts being 
made to relate the manual work of the schools to 
the general interests of the curriculum is hard to 
conceive. The language of the course itself and the 
hundreds of individual models made in scores of 
class-rooms seem to emphasize the point too 
markedly for misunderstanding. Why, then, in 
the face of such evidence could it not be seen? 
Who supplied the ‘‘blinders’’ which the comptrol- 
ler’s agent wore on her tour of investigation? 


BPD 


A promotion which THE JOURNAL is specially 
delighted to record is thatof Dr. F. C. Kayser 
from the De Witt Clinton high school, Manhattan, 
to the professorship of German in the Normal col- 
lege. There could not have been a more genuine- 
ly satisfactory appointment. Kayser is a man of 
broad sympathies, a fine Germanic scholar, and an 
excellent teacher of young people. It is alwaysa 
joy to attend hisclasses. To watch his boys at the 
De Witt Clinton scan their Virgil after less than 
six weeks of preliminary practice was a treat. The 
atmosphere was one of healthful interest—not un- 
duly intense or sporadic, but well-balanced, steady, 
continuous. This is an important mark of good 
teaching. The large-heartedness of the man, too, 
cannot but be felt by those who come in contact 
with him. It is well that such a man should be 
placed in the Normal college; he will add strength 
to the faculty. 

BPI 


The Rev. Charles Wagner, author of ‘‘ The Sim- 
ple Life,’’ after a visit to the House of Refuge in 
Philadelphia, during his recent stay in that city, 
made a most positive statement in regard to juven- 
ile offences. ‘‘ Nearly always,’’ he said, ‘‘the 
fault lies at the door of a bad education. Correc- 
tion, rather than punishment, should be aimed at. 
The human dignity should never be lowered. If it 
is lowered the child is degraded, which is a distinct 
loss to society. I hold a child should be disciplined, 
but not punished.”’ 

GPA 
Booker Washington and Lynching. 


Booker T. Washington delivered the address at 
the annual opening on September 26, of the Brook- 
lyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. He said that 
public feeling against lynching was fast rising 
thruout the South, and that the horrid hangings 
and burnings of negroes were no longer condoned. 


‘But he appealed to the men of his own race to do 


nothing, by deed or word, which would bring 
about or encourage the crimes for which lynching 
is the retribution. 

The principal of Tuskegee displayed, as usual, 
his humanity and good sense. Negro publications 
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and negro orators have hitherto displayed too little 
consciousness of the enormity of negro crimes. 

They have very properly, denounced the unlawful 
taking of negro lives, but of the state of affairs 
which makes every white woman in the Southern 
countryside a prisoner within her own house, their 
condemnation has been far too faint. 

The indispensable first step in the forward prog- 
ress of the negro is to root out utterly and com- 
pletely this condition now prevailing in the South. 
If there is not such a change soon, it requires no 
anointed prophet to foresee that still worse things 
than have happened hitherto will overtake the 
negro race. - 

When the negro press and the negro pulpits be- 
gin to cry out against these crimes of their race, it 
will be a good omen for that race. Here again 
Booker Washington reveals himself as the great 
leader he is. His educational views have far wider 
application than to the negroes. 


EPR 
Berlin Defends School Autonomy. 


A dispute over the use of school buildings has 
broken out between the kingdom of Prussia and 
the city of Berlin. 

The educational authorities of the kingdom have 
written to the may >r of Berlin requesting that the 
halls of school buildings be no longer used by the 
Free Religious Community. The royal authorities 
also objected to the use of school gymnasiums by 
Polish turners. They demanded that permission 
be secured from the kingdom before school build- 
ings could be used for other than school vurposes, 
and royal orders to that effect were issued directly 
to the principals of schools, disregarding the city 
authorities. 

The city of Berlin replied that the Free Reli- 
gious Community could not be excluded from the 

use of the schools, as it was a legally recognized 
association. It was impossible legally to discrim- 
inate between this and other applicants. As to the 
issuance of the direct instructions to the principals, 
it was termed an unwarranted denial of the right 
of the city to control its own property. 

In the Municipal Assembly on October 6, — 
Kirschner read the entire correspondence between 
himself and the government of King William, and 
asked for support. He said that Berlin was even 
forbidden to show its schools to foreigners. The 
assembly passed a vote of confidence in Mayor 
Kirschner and his administration, who, it is re- 
ported, will now consider further resistence to the 
kingdom’s officials. 


BPR 


Gregorian Music. 


The effect of the decree of Pope Pius X that the 
Roman Catholic churches shall return to the simple 
old plain song of the early ages of the church, has 
already begun to be felt in American musical cir- 
cles. Just when and how soon it will have influ- 
enced the music in the public schools remains to be 
seen. That effect, however, will undoubtedly come 
in time. Mr. Wallace Goodrich, who _ perhaps be- 
yond any other musician has been giving a great 
deal of attention to Gregorian music and whose 
translation of a very important work on the sub- 
ject is shortly to appear, believes that all compos- 
ers in this country will shortly be giving it a great 
deal more study than they ever have given it in 
the past, and that much of our new music will be 
inspired by old ideals. 

So strongly has Mr. Goodrich come to be of this 
conviction that he has been instrumental in mak- 
ing the New England Conservatory of Music, the 
first of American music schools to add to its organ 
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department a regular course of instruction in Gre- 
gorian music—one that would seem to be of great 
usefulness to all musical students and particularly 
to those who expect to be organists. Mr. Good- 
rich holds that progress in the art of organ playing 
in the last few. years has been very largely a re- 
sult of the attention paid to English music—not of 
British organ music as such, but the work of the 
great writers of vocal church music. The general 
effect of this style, he holds, has been highly bene- 
ficial, but he thinks that the time has come for 
American music, and particularly for American 
church music, to be subjected to the influence of 
the simple plain-song. 
PD 


Paterson has acted wisely. Dr. Chancellor is a 
man of rare ability and remarkable energy. As 
superintendent of the schools of Bloomfield, N. J., 
he developed a phenomenal activity. The number 
of text-books published by him during this time is 
a considerable one. He has contributed freely to 
professional periodicals, and many stirring articles 
from his pen have done service far and wide in the 
good of the cause. Besides, he has been engaged 
with F. W. Hewes in writing an eleven volume 
history of the United States which is just being 
brought out by the Putnams. Yet he has never 
allowed these various labors to interfere with his 
duties as superintendent. The schools of Bloom- 
field have been raised by his efforts to a high plane 
of efficiency and the community’s interest has been 
closely connected with them. Some time THE 
JOURNAL will speak more fully of Dr. Chancellor’s 
unusual equipment for moving mountains of work. 
Paterson is to be congratulated on its choice. 





The Educationai Value of History. 
(Continued from page 363.) 


The third requisite of a good citizen is that he 
should possess an effective ideal of public service. 
We look with loathing upon the man who sells his 
vote forcash. Yet that man is simply on the same 
plane with the man who votes for what will bene- 
fit him personally, or benefit his class, or benefit 
some institution or corporation with which he is 
connected, and whose vote is directed solely by 
that motive. A man should vote for the good of 
his whole country. Of course there will be an im- 
patient shrug at this as a sort of Golden Rule talk. 
Did men really follow any such ideals in their daily 
lives, in their business occupations? Were not 
nearly all men governed by the interests of self? 
It was true. Nearly all men. But there was a 
saving remnant who were not. It is always only 
a mere remnant, but over and over again that rem- 
nant has saved their country and the world. 

Would not Washington have made more money 
and consulted more his own tastes by remaining 
on his Virginia estate than by the eight years as 
commander-in-chief, and the eight years in the 
presidency? Has not Webster suffered obloquy i in 
his lifetime, and criticism ever since because, in 
his Seventh of March speech, he preferred the in- 
terests of the entire Union to the interests and 
prejudices of his section? These men belong to 
the saving remnant. And who secured the adop- 
tion of the constitution by the federal convention, 
who secured the passage of the compromise of 1820 
and the compromise of 1850 but the saving rem- 
nant who voted for the whole country when nearly 
everybody else voted for their own states. 

Such men never fail. They may appear to do 
so, but they do not. Socrates was apparently a 
failure, but his influence has extende hi thru the 
ages. So it always is with the saving remnant, 
their actions really never die. 
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Notes of New Books. 


The Territorial Acquisitions of the United States, 1787- 
1904, by Edward Bicknell, is a very useful little book for 
those teaching or learning United States History. Ofcourse 
in a 16mo. book of less than 150 pages all the questions that 
have arisen when these additions of territory have been 
made could not be adequately considered. The author has 
confined himself to the narrative of facts, preferring to have 
these questions untouched rather than intrude merely his 
own views. (Small, Maynard & Co., Boston.) 








Pioneers on Land and Sea—stories of the eastern states 
and ocean explorers, by Charles A. McMurry, Ph. D.—This 
is the first of three volumes of American history stories for 
use in intermediate grades. It contains the accounts of the 
2arly explorers and frontiermen along the Atlantic coast and 
of the voyages of the great ocean pioneers. They deal with 
great events and persons in the simple setting of pioneer 
life. In the simple and interesting form of personal biogra- 
phy these stories photograph the liveliest scenes of our early 

ey Champlain, Hudson, Raleigh, Smith, Columbus, 
and Magellan are some of the persons of whom biographies 
are given.—(The Macmillan Company, New York.) 


Elements of German, a practical course for schools and 
colleges, by Henrietta K. Becker, Ph. D., the University of 
Chicago. —The author attempts in this book to strike a sane 
medium between the classical and natural methods of teach- 
ing German, by offering connected reading matter from the 
beginning, giving ample opportunity for the use of German 
and developing the students’ conception of the grammar in- 
ductively as far as possible. The book contains many val- 
gable innovations and adopts many of the best features of 
earlier books for beginners. The treatment of the verb de- 
serves special commendation. The nominal declensions are 
crowded into a smaller space than their importance should 
dermit, altho this criticism obtains in regard to almost 
all books for beginners. 

The appendix contains a synopsis of the grammar, valua- 
ble especially for reference in reading. The typography is 
somewhat below par, and it is to be hoped that the next 
edition of the book will see this feature improved. (Scott, 
Foresman & Co., Chicago.) 


Hezekiah’s Kortship, by Hezekiah Jones’ Wife.—This is 
not a tale by some outside person, we are informed, but em- 
vodies the tales as told by the wife of H. J. in her own 
words. She tells a good many things beside; starting to 
write a book (to pay off a mortgage) she meets with diffi- 
culty after er & in fact this part is quite as interesting 
as the other. (RichardG. Badger, Boston. Price, $1.25.) 


Negro Education in the South. Two addresses by A. S. 
Gunby.—The first of these addresses was delivered before 
the N. E. A. at St. Paul, July, 1890; the second before the 
S. E. A. at Atlanta, July 1892. The author is a lawyer in 
New Orleans, and gives to the subject a most thoughtful con- 


. sideration. (Published by the author.) 


Twinkling Fingers and Swaying Figures, by Clara J. 
Denton.—This collection of finger plays, motion exercises 
and songs, is designed for the kindergarten, primary schools 
and the home. There are more than fifty exercises. The 
general plan is to propose some verses, and then offer finger 
or other exercises to illustrate them. Some pieces are set 
to music. The collection will be found helpful, as the var- 
ious exercises are new and practical. (T. S. Denison, Chi- 
zago. Price, 25 cents.) 


A Bachelor in Arcady. By Halliwell Sutcliffe.—This au- 
thor is one ‘‘ to be an ef with,’’ says a prominent Brit- 
ish review, and ‘‘likely to take his place with the best 
writers of our times.’’. These are strange words of praise, 
but well deserved. The author lays his story among natural 
scenes, and depicts the simple ways of life. There is no vil- 
lain; there is a charming humor; there are descriptions of 
life and nature that are of themselves gems of beauty. It 
is a volume that will give genuine pleasure. (Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co., New York.) 


A few of the best of Hans Christian Andersen’s immortal 
stories are included in a volume of the Graded Supplementa- 
+ heenporean Series, under the title of Andersen’s Fairy Tales. 

hey were selected and edited for primary reader grades by 
Edna Henry Lee Turpin, who contributes to the volume a 
very excellent sketch of Andersen’s life. The book is printed 
in large type and has many illustrations. No better or more 
profitable matter could be provided for the children, and we 
think this will be one of the most popular supplementary 
books on the list. (Maynard, Merrill & Company, New 
York. Price 50 cents.) 


We never had a president before who was so much of a 
literary man as is Theodore Roosevelt. Jefferson came 
nearer his standard than any other man, and yet most of 
his writings were in the field of politics, while Roosevelt’s 
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cover a wide field in history, ge adventure, essays 
on social and political reform, etc. It is from these various 
bine that Robert Bridges chose the selections in the vol- 
ume of Scribner’s series of School readings which he calls 
The Roosevelt Book. These essays are vigorous and manly 
and will prove an intellectual tonic for American boys. The 
book is well illustrated. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. Price 50 cents.) 


God’s Livihg Oracles, by Arthur I. Pierson.—The Exeter 
hall lectures on the Bible delivered in London in 1908, at- 
tracted much earnest attention. The sole aim was to 
awaken and strengthen facts and promote the conviction 
that the Bible contains communications from the Holy 
Spirit. There are eleven chapters and a brief introduction. 
It cannot but be found of extreme value in this age of 
doubt. (Baker & Taylor, New York. Price $1.00.) 


How to Interpret Pictures, by Franklin B. Sawvel, Ph. D. 
—Thru the aid of numerous illustrations the author describes 
a number of each of the nine classes treated, and applies to 
the study of pictures the methods of study and qoaipala that 
have been most helpful in the interpretation of poetry and 
music. The book presents and suggests interesting and 
practical methods of explaining and getting at the meaning 
of masterpieces. Among the nearly one hundred and fifty 
pictures mentioned are lists of the ten usually classed as 
‘‘greatest’’ pictures and the four ‘‘greatest portraits.’’ 
The book is suited for art-study clubs, reading circles, teach- 
ers, and home reading. Its size is 5$x7$ inches, with 
thirty-nine best electro-reproductions—twenty-seven full- 

age. (The Round-Table Booklet publishers, Greenville, Pa. 
rice, $1.00.) 


Hamlet, Edited by Oliphant Smeaton.—This is the Temple 
edition highly valued in England. It is especially designed 
for class use, but will be found unexcelled for the home. 
We note the most valuable introduction in which there is an 
account of the author, with many illustrations; also com- 
ments on Shakespeare’s genius. This is followed by an in- 
troduction to the play itself, that has matter of vital 
reference to the instruction of the reader. The notes are 
especially full and explicit, making the volume one of es- 
pecial merit among the many that have presented this play. 
(Henry Holt & Co.,’ New York.) 


First Steps in Public Speaking is a manual for beginners, 
in school, or out, by George W. Hoss, LL.D., who has had 
long experience in teaching in western institutions. The 
book has been evolved out of his experience. It is intended 
to be elementary. Its aim is to carry the student, by easy 
and natural steps, from this beginning point up to eer 
work. The author begins where the learner most needs di- 
rection—the preparation of an address. He treats such 
topics as invention, putting matter together, oratory, extem- 
pore speaking, delivery, ete. A brief summary is added of 
rules of business of deliberative bodies. Then he defines elo- 
quence and tells about the qualities that make up a magnetic 
speaker. (Crane & Co., Topeka.) 


Aims and Means in Education, by A. H. Dixon, B. Ped., 
Albany, Ohio, and G. L. Pake, B. S., Marshfield, Ohio. —This 
is not a book of method, it is one of principles. The aim of 
the authors was to set forth as clearly as possible the prin- 
ciples underlying a true education, and to state the means 
by which these principles might be put in practice. It has 
the great merit of presenting things in a brief and intelligi- 
ble way—one which students of pedagogy will thoroly appre- 
ciate. (Dixon & Pake, Marshfield, Ohio, ) 





When we have good blood we are healthy, strong, vigor- 
ous and full of life and energy. Hood’s Sarsaparia makes 
good blood. 
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The Cost of Som2thing for Nothing is a volum2 by the 
late John P. Altgeld, ex-governor of Illinois, who was widely 
criticised for pardoning the Haymarket anarchists, and his 
failure to suppress riots during the strike of 1894. A note 
to the volume says he was greatly misunderstood, and that 
he was a lifelong foe to injustice and wrong. In these pages 
he treats courts, judges, lawyers, government, the army, and 
other matters with great freedom. We leave the reader to 
judge how near he has come to a correct standard. (The 
ammersmark Publishing Company. Price, $1.00.) 


How to Care for the Hair at All Times is a book by 
Juliet Marion Lee that —_ to be of interest to every one. 
Anything that has so much effect on the personal appearance 
as the hair should be well cared for. There is no doubt it 
can be greatly improved by proper attention. The writer 
tells of cases where baldness has been made to disappear 
and of other cases where the original color has been restor- 
ed. She oe ag the book in response to requests of 

ersonal friends, patients, and numberless correspondents. 
t is finely illustrated by reproductions of photographs made 
for use in a series of lectures on the treatment of the hair. 
ed io. M. Lee Co., 27 West Twenty-fourth street, New 
ork. 


United States—France.—This is an exhaustive economic 
study on France and the United States, with the English 
and French texts in parallel columns. The preface was 
written by M. Hanotaux, formerly minister of foreign affairs 
and member of the French Academy. This makes the work 
an authority. This work is published under the manage- 
ment of Em Vigne, counsellor of the foreign trade of France. 
The price is $10.00. 


The Natural Way. 


Right modes of teaching are objects continually sought by 
educators, and the ways one is naturally developed and in- 
structed are seen to be the correct ones. But what are nat- 
ural ways is not wholly agreed to by teachers. The plan in 
the mind of most is to consider the child as not knowing 
certain things and to proceed to supply this knowledge. But 
it has been over and over demonstrated that mere knowledge 
is not enough, and thoughtful men have i to investi- 
gate the mode by which the mind naturally unfolds. 

An important contribution to educational investigation is 
a volume entitled The Natural Way in Moral Training, by 
Mr. Paterson Du Bois. In this he takes hold of the root of the 
matter, and in an original manner presents many thoughtful 
considerations. All who look largely at education will agree 
that a child goes to school primarily to insure the formation 
of character. True, a course of study is planned out for the 
teacher and he follows it; but this is after all like the iron 
rails that are under the traveler as he goes from place to 
place; the course of study is the means by which he im- 
presses character. 

The failure of the public school (and of all schools) is 
its exaltation of the course of study and the making it the 
end. A judge of a New York court says he was accustomed 
years ago to ask men when brought before him whether 
they could read and write, and in those days found many in- 
competent, but not to-day. The public school can give all 
the power to read and write, but it fails to give moral train- 
ing to all. 

r. Du Bois recognizes the neglect of moral training by 
the church, for the public school cannot do it all. At pres- 
ent the Protestant church bestows its main attention upon 
adults; it does ie to gather some children together for 
an hour once during the week, but all know how small the 
results are. The underlying fact is that parents, in general, 
have no knowledge of the means by which character is 
formed, and it is to throw light upon this that the author 
bends his energies. 

He places the factors in the ministry to physical life as 
Atmosphere, Light, Food, and Exercise, and proceeds by an- 
alogy to show that these are what the soul needs to secure 
its life and health. He does not attempt to lay down _peda- 
gogical rules, but toshow that the thing to be aimed at is 
moral nutrition in order to secure moral growth. 

_ Beginning with Atmosphere, or what nourishes the feel- 
ings, the author tells us that the lack in what we term our 
civilization is in the thought for the poor and suffering; its 
devotion to justice, recognition of brotherhood, in short, its 
lack of Christ’s spirit. The ordinary man sees steam cars 
whizzing past, merchandize manufactured and employed far 
more mechanically than formerly and fancies that the realm 
of civilization is greatly it coma. at the same time he reads 
in the newspaper that the Russians are employing a machine 
, that fires 300 bullets per minute upon the attacking 
a : 

he author considers the nurture of the feelings so im- 
portant to be understood that he devotes one hundred pages 
toits elucidation. The incidents he cites will give food for 
thought to teachers. He asks very pertinently as to the 
feeling excited in the child when the teacher takes away an 
apple, a whistle, or a marble, and throws them in the 
waste-basket. This question of Atmosphere is one of the 
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highest importance. If the devoted teacher’s words and ex- 
amples are set at nought in the street and in the home, her 
time is wasted. The great problem of education is not really 
in the school, but in the home. Hence well devised plans by 
which a right atmosphere could be made to exist in the home 
are needed. Here is the field for the church and all who 
want a nobler civilization to exist. 

The attitude of Spain to Cuba starts the author into a dis- 
cussion of Light as a means of moral training—or the influ- 
ence of a worthy image. ‘‘Nothing is so persistent in the 
memory as an image, nothing so controls ideals.’’ The 
practical question is raised how to present fine images before 
the young mind. This great subject can only be taken hold of 
in parts. A great fault in our educational scheme is being 
slowly corrected—its fragmentariness. The attempt now is 
to co-relate the reading, spelling, geography, and arithmetic. 
By this means the pupil receives illumination; he is enlight- 
ened rather than stuffed. But it is concerning the evil com- 
ing from pictures and stories that the author brings his most 
forceful argument. Who can conceive of the terrible 
effects of the pictures and stories in the daily papers. Mur- 
ders, suicides, and persons being attacked others with 
knife and gun are found in eath number. he answer to 
thousands of crimes is, ‘‘I read of one doing it in the news- 
papers.’’ And what can be said in defense of the theaters 
showing how a railroad train was held up or how a bank was 
robbed! The author discusses in a delightful manner the 
ps ip de of stories to leave strong mental images; this 
truly great power was wielded by the Great Leader as never 
before; note the strong answer to the question, Whois my 
Neighbor? All of this is so well presented that we think a 
separate volume on the effects of stories on youthful minds 
would be appreciated. What shall be said of the effects of 
the stories in the magazines and in most of the novels pub- 
lished today? We think the effect is greatly deteriorating, 
debilitating, and destructive. 

In the part devoted to an exposition of the proper nutri- 
ment to cause moral growth, the author shows as in that rel- 
ative to the effect of images and ideals, that he is a genuinely 
practical pedagog and not a mere dreamer. What is it that 
forms life? It is work. The maxim cited by Col. Parker, 
‘*Learn by Doing.’? We have begun by manual training in 
some of its forms, but that will only show other fields to be 
attempted. The school gardens, the study of nature, are 
forms of doing. Motor training, and mental training go 
together. All this means really a better care of the Doty. 
To do that requires an effort of the will; obedience is de- 
manded, thus the will is trained. 

A volume like this will be a power in the hands of one 
who has got beyond the point of conceiving education to be 
a ichewiodee of the multiplication table. he weak spot in 
our school system is that persons are employed as teachers 
who confound these two things and who aim to weld certain 
facts in the memory and stop there. Against this the author 
rightly and strongly protests. Dr. Calkins was wont to say 
to a class of teachers, after showing how a certain matter 
was to be taught, ‘‘But remember, the mere teaching of 
that is but a part of what you have to do, the smaller part 
too; never neglect the larger part.’’ (Fleming H. Revel 
Company.) 





Safest Food. 
In Any Time of Trouble is Grape-Nuts. 


Food to rebuild the strength and that is pre-digested must 
be selected when one is convalescent. At this time there is 
nothing so valuable as Grape-Nuts for the reason that this 
food is all nourishment and is also all digestible nourish- 
ment. A woman who used it says: 

‘*Some time agoI was very ill with typhoid fever, so ill 
everyone thought I would die, even myself. It left me so 
weak I could not properly digest food of any kind and I also 
had much bowel trouble which left me a weak, helpless 
wreck. 

‘T needed nourishment as badly as anyone could, but none 
of the tonics helped me until I finally tried Grape-Nuts food 
morning and evening. This not only supplied food that I 
thought delicious as could be but it also made me perfectly 
well and strong again so I can do all my housework, sleep 
well, can eat anything without any trace of bowel trouble, 
and for that reason alone Grape-Nuts food is worth its weight 
in gold.’’ Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Typhoid fever like some other diseases attacks the bowels 
and frequently sets up bleeding and makes them for months 
incapable of digesting the starches and therefore pre-diges- 
ted Grape-Nuts is invaluable for the well known reason that 
in Grape-Nuts all the starches have been transformed into 

Tape sugar. This means that the first stage of digestion 
ee been mechanically accomplished in Grape-Nuts food at 
the factories and therefore anyone, no matter how weak the 
stomach, can handle it and grow strong, for all the nourish- 
ment is still there. 

There’s a sound reason and 10 days trial proves. 

‘*Get the famous little book, ‘The Road to Wellville,’’ in 
each package.”’ 
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The Educational Outlook. 


The Woman’s School Alliance of Mil- 
waukee will furnish free breakfasts to 
the poor children in the public schools of 
that city. A fund has been raised for the 

urpose. The authorities have recently 
earned that the children of poor parents 
frequently came to school without break- 
fast, their parents having to hurry away 
- work. The Alliance designs to remedy 
this. 


The parents of the children attending 
the Penn school, Altoona, Pa., have formed 
a parents’ association in order to bring 
the teachers in closer touch with those 
outside the teaching profession who are 
interested in the public schools. 


It is proposed in Kansas City to famil- 
iarize the public school teachers with the 
indications of disease, so that they will 
be able.to detect an abnormal condition 
ina pupil. Whereat one of the New 
York daily papers waxes merry and asks 
that the teachers be likewise instructed 
in ‘‘painting and sculpture, music and 
drawing, shoemaking and dressmaking, 
the operations in Wall street and west- 
ern crop conditions, and generally do a 
little more to earn their munificent sal- 
aries. What do the teachers think they 
are paid for, anyway—to teach reading 
and writing and arithmetic aie 


The state board of education of New 
Jersey has announced the following ap- 
— of county superintendents: 

ssex county, Arthur Meredith; 
Union county, W. J. Shearer; Burlington 
county, John N. Gaspell; Hunterdon 
county, Jason §S. Hoffman; Hudson 
county, H. M. Kinsley. The board also 
appointed Dr. Lewis Bevier, jr., of New 
Brunswick, to be inspector of high 
schools. 


Prof. William H. Squires, a member 
of the faculty of Hamilton college, has 
been nominated by the Democratic party 
for Congressman from~the twenty-sev- 
enth Congressional district of New York. 
Last a Professor Squires was defeated 
for the assembly from the second dis- 
trict of Oneida county by only twenty- 
one votes. 


John R. Wise, who has been engaged 
in the Indian service for twelve years, 
has been appointed assistant superintend- 
ent of the Carlisle Indian school, to suc- 
ceed E. A. Allen, appointed special agent 
for Indian work. 


Prof. W. H. H. Hart, of Howard univer- 
sity, Washington, an institution for ne- 
groes, will carry to the supreme court of 
the United States an appeal against a 
fine imposed upon him for violating the 
‘‘Jim Crow ”’ law of Maryland. Profes- 
sor Hart will contend that he was trav- 
eling on a thru express between New 
York and Washington, and therefore as 
an inter-state traveler, was not amena- 
ble to the state law, being protected by 
the clause in the Constitution of the United 
States giving to the Federal government 
the regulation of inter-state commerce. 


Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal and 
Sir William Macdonald have each given 
$25,000 towards a gymnasium for McGill 
university. 


It is reported that one of the students at 
ryn Mawr college will open a sort of 
ery and delicatessen store in the 
asement of Rockfeller hall, for the ac- 
commodation of the students. This 
seems to have caused considerable sur- 
prise. There are precedents, however. 
A barber shop and tobacco stand has 
been maintained for some time in the 
men’s dormitory at Leland Stanford, 
Junior, university, and the co-operative 
Society at Harvard, familiarly the 
‘“‘coop,’’ is well known. It does not sup- 
ply eatables, but nearly everything else 
can be purchased there. It is managed 


by the students and has been a pro- 
nounced business success. 


The Rev. William E. Parsons, D. D., 
pastor of the First Presbyterian church 
of Danville, Ill., has been elected presi- 
dent of Parsons college, Fairfield, Iowa, 
which was founded “ his grandfather. 
He is a graduate of Olivet college, Mich- 
igan, ’81, and of the Princeton theolo- 
gical seminary, class of ’84. 


In the town of Thompson, Sullivan 
county, N. Y., a school boy, Matthew J. 
Clark, was the leading spirit in the pub- 
lication of The High School Mirror. The 
, nag of the school, for what reason 

oes not appear, ordered young Clark to 
turn over the management of the paper 
to an organization of the pupils. Clark 
refused, holding that the publication was 
a personal affair. Thereupon the prin- 
cipal suspended the recalcitrant editor 
from the school. 

Mrs. Helen Clark, the boy’s mother, 
appealed to Dr. Draper, state commis- 
sioner of education, against the suspen- 
sion. Dr. Draper has decided that, as 
the paper stood for the school, it was not 
a private affair, but that the school au- 
thorities had the right to exercise control 
over the policies and business manage- 
ment of the publication. Therefore, to 
enforce such authority, the principal was 
justified in suspending young Clark. 


Prof. William H. Lynch has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Salem, Mo., 
at a higher salary than the town has ever 
paid before. 


At the opening of Cornell university, 
President Schuman devoted a consider- 
able part of his address to the subject of 
hazing. He appealed to the students, as 
the custodians of the fair name of the 
the university, to do nothing that 
could be construed as an ‘interference 
with the personal liberty of any student. 
‘At Cornell,’’ he said, ‘‘there is one 
offense for which men are sent awa 
never to return here again, and that is 
hazing.’’ 

After this year, it is announced by 
President Butler, the collegiate work of 
the Teachers’ college will be transferred 
to Columbia college and to Barnard, and 
the Teachers’ college will devote itself 
exclusively to professional instruction. 

President Butler has also announced 
in his annual report, that the universit 
has added to its co-ordinate colleges a Col- 
lege of Pharmacy, and that it has affil- 
iated itself still more closely with the 
General Theological Seminary of the 
Episcopal church. 

The statistics for all Columbia are as 
follows: A faculty of 522, a student body 
of 6,299, and an annual increase of alum- 
ni of 986. 


School Exhibits at County Fairs. 


At the Dutchess county fair this year, 
an innovation was an exhibit from the 
schools of the county. It occupied 
about three thousand square feet, and 
the general sentiment among the visitors 
was that it was the most attractive ex- 
hibit on the grounds. The Poughkeepsie 
schools naturally took up a large space. 
There was an interesting model of a kin- 
dergarten in session, dolls representing 
the children, and near by each grade was 
represented, from the kindergarten to 
the graduating class of the high school. 

This idea of exhibiting the methods 
and work of the schools at the county 
fairs cannot fail to attract the increased 
attention of the schoolchildren’s parents 
and other citizens, and be productive of 
much good. All the schools need is a 
wider knowledge of their work being 
spread among the community. Then 
will surely come increased help from 
without. This Dutchess county idea 


could be pene 5 imitated at every 
county fair in the Un 


ited States. 


School in the Woods. 


It is reported from Berlin that the 
‘*school in the woods ’’ started this year 
for weakly children, has been very suc- 
cessful. In all, 119 children attended, 
and were allowed a free railroad ride 
thither each day. They began their work 
at 7:45 in the morning with a meal of 
warm bread and milk, and slices of bread, 
butter, and jam. At 10 o’clock the les- 
sons were suspended for another meal of 
similar character. 

At noon the lessons stopped and a sub- 
stantial dinner of meat and vegetables 
was given. After an hour’s rest and 
further lessons the children had another 
luncheon of milk, bread and jam, and 
at six a supper of warm soup and cocoa. 
The children were found to have gained, 
on an average, five pounds in weight. 
The school closes in November. 


Unjust Decision Rescinded. 


The school board of Homestead, Pa., 
has at last rescinded its action of two 
years ago, by which no pupils were to be 
admitted to the Charles M. Schwab 
manual training school unless they were 
enrolled in the Homestead public schools. 

The action was bitterly criticised by 
Roman Catholics interested in their pa- 
rochial schools, and a committee of 
prominent members of that church called 
on Mr. Schwab and asked his assistance. 
Mr. Schwab assured them that he per- 
sonally would like to see the manual 
training school open to all the boys in 
Homestead, but as he had unreservedly 
given the school to the town he could 
not interfere. 

The decision of the board is understood 
to be by the advice of its attorney. 
What made the original action so extra- 
ordinary is that Mr. Schwab, the donor 
of this school, is himself a Roman Catho- 
lic and was educated at his church’s pa- 
rochial schools. 


Religion Not Interfered With. 


William A. Sutherland, superintendent 
of the Philippine students now being edu- 
cated in the United States, has written a 
letter to Joseph A. Weber, of Phila- 
delphia, secretary of the Federation of 
Catholic Societies, in reply to certain 
criticisms that the students were being 
sent to Protestant schools, in order that 
a a“ be proselytized. 

r. Sutherland gives a list of the 
schools which the young Philippine stu- 
dents are attending, and points out that 
only one of them is governed by a relig- 
ious body, and that one is a Roman 
Catholic school in California. Mr. Suther- 
land emphatically denies any intention to 
interfere with the students’ religion. 


Missionary Blood Money. 


Two years ago two English missionaries 
were murdered in Hounan, China. The 
Chinese government paid forty thousand 
dollars to the British government as an 
indemnity. The Venerable Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, by whom the missionaries had been 
sent out, refused, as a matter of princi- 
ple, to accept money as an indemnity for 
murder. he Chinese government re- 
fused to receive back the money. The 
British government refused to use it for 
government purposes. All the British 
missionary societies to whom it was of- 
fered objected to touching it. So the 
British authorities have sent it to Yale 
university for the Yale foreign mission 
in Changsha, China. 

It is announced from New Haven that 
the Yale Missionary society will use this 
sum for a building fund in connection 
with the proposed mission college in 
China. oney, be it understood, is 
money in New Haven. 
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The Greater New York. 


The New York Educational council will 
hold its next pequler meeting on Oct 15, 
at the New York University building on 
Washington square at 10.30A.mM. The 
address will be delivered by Dr. John G. 
Wight, principal of the Wadleigh high 
school, who will take as his subject 
Walter Savage Landor. 


Mayor McClellan has appointed Samuel 
Stern to fill the chair at the board of ed- 
ucation made vacant by the resignation 
of Jacob W. Mack. 

Mr. Stern is a director of the Mount 
Sinai hospital, and a member of its ex- 
ecutive committee, president of the Har- 
lem Business Men’s League, and a 
partner in the firm of Straiton and Stern. 


A caucus was held at noon of Sept. 28 
in the office of education commissioner 
Abraham Stern, over the vacant presi- 
dency of the board. Acting President 
Babbott was the choice of a majority, 
but he announced that he would not ac- 
cept unless the vote for him was unani- 
mous. So at the meeting of the board 
of education in the afternoon the election 
of a president was deferred. 


The evening elementary schools opened 
on Oct. 3, with the largest attendance 
they have ever known. There are sev- 
enty-two of these schools in all. In 
Manhattan there are twenty-one for men 
and boys, and seventeen for women and 
girls. In Brooklyn, fourteen male schools 
and eight female schools are open. In 
the Bronx the women have one school, 
and the men and boys two. In Queens 
and in Richmond the men and boys have 
four schools each, the women and girls 
one. 


The board of examiners has announced 
that no more licenses as substitutes in 
the elementary schools and kindergartens 
will be issued until further notice. The 
present needs of the schools are well 
supplied. 


Pratt institute, Brooklyn, will begin 


soon the erection of an annex to its build- t 


ing on Ryerson street, at a cost of $100,- 
000. The annex will be used for class- 
rooms in chemistry, and machine shops. 
The institute has long suffered from in- 
ability to accommodate all who wished to 
study there. 


One of the morning newspapers of the 
city, a newspaper, too, with a reputation 
for accuracy, reported last week that the 
education authorities had discovered that 
there were 61,000 sittings less than the 
bureau of buildings had reported. The 
report may be true, but the bureau in 

uestion knows nothing about it, Mr. 
ouglass, the chief clerk of the bureau 
of buildings, not having even heard that 
there was such a report afloat until THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL called his attention to it. 


The Carmelite Fathers will soon erect 
a large parochial school in connection 
with their church on East Twenty-ninth 
street. The building will be four stories 
high, and on the first floor will be an 
auditorium capable of seating 1000. On 
Oct. 23 Archbishop Farley will lay the 
cornerstone of the school belonging to 
the parish of the Holy Name, at 96th 
street and Amsterdam avenue. 


District Supt. Edward B. Shallow re- 
cently provided all the schools in districts 
32 and 36 with numerous specimens of 
the trees and wild flowers which are 
mentioned in the nature study courses, 


At the opening of the New York Uni- 
versity Medical school, Chancellor Mac- 
Cracken declared that both the city of 
New York and the state of New York 
have lost ground in medical education 
during recent years to a shameful degree. 
The chancellor said that the disgrace at- 


tached to the rich men of New York. 





They refused to give money for medica! 
education. He had personally gone to 
the offices of several many-millioned bus- 
iness men during the last year, and they 
had said they were unable to give a 
dollar. 

Dr. MacCracken then presented the 
impressive figures of the patients treated 
freely by the faculty. One hundred 
thousand persons were thus relieved dur- 
ing the past year. 


At the meeting of the board of 
estimate and apportionment, on Octo- 
ber 3, there was an incidental discussion 
of Superintendent Maxwell’s plan tohave 
the city provide the mid-day meal for all 
children attending school. It was made 
very evident that the plan would not be 
adopted during this city administration. 


Hon. Lyman J. Gage, former secretary 
of the treasury, delivered an address on 
‘‘How Government Finances are Man- 
aged,’’ at the opening exercises of the 
School of Finance of New York univer- 
sity. 


Dean Johnson, of the School of Com- 
merce, Accounts, and Finance of New 
York university, and Dr. Mead, of the 
Wharton School of Commerce, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, were speakers at 
the banquet given on October 4, at Del- 
monico’s, by the New York Society of 
Certified Public Accountants to the for- 
eign accountants who had been attend- 
ing the congress at the World’s Fair. 


Recreation Centers. 


On Oct: 3, the evening recreation cen- 
ters opened in Manhattan and Brooklyn. 
The indications are in favor of an in- 
creased appreciation of this already pop- 
ular branch of school extension. Twenty- 
one centers will be opened during every 
week day night from 7 to 10 o’clock, un- 
til the middle of June. Owing to the 
pressure for admission it has been found 
necessary to exclude children under four- 


een. 
All enrolled members have free access 
to the gymnasium, game rooms, and 
library. In many centers parents avail 
themselves of the opportunity to enjoy 
themselves along with their children. 
The centers open are as follows: Men 
and boys—Manhattan, P. S. Nos. 1, 20, 
28, 40, 105, 159, 172, 179, 188, and the 
High School of Commerce; Brooklyn P. 
S. Nos. 117 and 142. Women and girls— 
Manhattan, P. S. Nos. 78, 187, 158, 168, 
170, 174 and 177; Brooklyn, P. S. Nos. 
125 and 141. 


Free Lectures. 


The free lecture system of the board of 
education opened its sixteenth season on 
October 1. Many new centers have been 
established. In Manhattan these are at 
the High School of Commerce on West 
65th street; school No. 188, Lewis and 
East Houston streets and the mission of 
the Immaculate Virgin, No. 446 West 
56th street. 

In the Bronx, the new center to be 
opened will be the Morris high school, 
166th street and the Boston road. 

In Brooklyn, new centers will be Co- 
lumbus hall, 14th street, near Fourth 
avenue, and the People’s Hebrew insti- 
tute, 65 Meserole street. In Queens, the 
Bryant high school, Wilbur avenue, and 
the Association hall, Hollis, will be the 
the new centers. St. Andrew’s parish 
house, Richmond, will be the center added 
to the existing list on Staten Island. 

Many of the faculty of Columbia uni- 
versity will be among the lecturers. Dr. 
S. A. Mitchell and Prof. Francis E. Lloyd 
will lecture on phe ge f and botany in 
school No. 30, 224 east 88th street. Dr. 
Livingston Farrand will talk on botany 
at the Institute of Natural History; Dr. 


Frederick H. Lyher will give a course of 
thirty lectures on ‘‘ English Literature 
in the Nineteenth Century,”’ in the High 
School of Commerce; Dr. Charles A. 
Beard will have as his subject ‘‘The Ex- 
ansion of the United States,’’ at school 
o. 54, 104th street and Amsterdam 
avenue, where he will be followed by 
Dr. Paul A. Haworth on ‘‘American 
Government.’’ Dr. William Robert 
Shepherd will present United States His- 
tory at school No. 86, 96th street and 
Lexington avenue, and in the Harlem 
Young Men’s Christian Association, 5 
west 125th street Dr. James H. Canfield, 
librarian of Columbia, will give eight 
lectures on the ‘‘ History of Civilization.’’ 

Dr. Rudolf Tombo, jr., who, like all 
the foregoing lecturers, is connected with 
Columbia university, will speak at the 
an high school, 115th street and 
Seventh avenue, on ‘‘Representative 
German Writers.’’ He will be preceded, 
on October 7, at that school, by Prof. 
Lewis Bevier, jr., of Rutgers college, 
with six lectures on ‘‘The Greek Poets.”’ 

In Cooper Union anumber of addresses 
will be given by notable men. Those 
who have already promised to speak 
there are President Eliot of Harvard, 
President Woodrow Wilson of Princeton, 
Dr. Finley, president of the College of 
the City of New York, and City Superin- 
tendent Maxwell. 


No More Electric Lights. 


The department of water, gas, and 
electricity has ordered the electric cur- 
rent cut off from all public schools which 
are not lecture centers. 

The department of education some 
time ago installed electric lights in the 
schools, as the burning of gas was con- 
sidered unhealthful, and the gas did not 
furnish sufficient light for the class work. 
It is the opinion about the Hall of Edu- 
cation that this shutting off of electricity 
will have a very bad effect upon the eye- 
sight of the school children. 


Catholic Boys’ Clubs. 


The St. Vincent de Paul Quarterly pub- 
lishes an interesting article on the Cath- 
olic Boys’ Clubs of New York, conducted 
by the members of the St. Vincent de 
Paul society. 

Any pedestrian in the streets of the 
great city will notice, as one of its con- 
spicuous objects, the groups of growing 
lads. It is easy to say that these boys 
should be at home. Often their home 
surroundings are not of a nature to at- 
tract them, and in a city of apartment 
houses, it is easy to see how instinctively 
the active boys seek the streets. 

The necessity wg by the child has 
long been recognized. Play is no longer 
thought of as sinful, but the truth is 
felt that a boy deprived of healthful 
play will grow up deficient in one import- 
ant element of childhood training. To 
play, however, in a crowded city is diffi- 
cult. Almost necessarily the comfort 
and sometimes the <qug hy citizens will 
be interfered with. e police are 
therefore often compelled to adopt sharp 
measures of prevention, and this either 
humiliates the boy and makes him feel 
he is ill treated, or he persists in playing 
notwithstanding police warning, which is 
the beginning of a most dangerous habit 
in a republic—disregard of law. 

To keep the boys off the dangerous 
streets, and yet to afford them opportun- 
ities for agreeable recreation, these boys’ 
clubs were organized by the St. Vincent 
de Paul society. 

The enrollment is carefully looked 
after, and when the boy has come to feel 
at home in the club, an opportunity is 
given him, if he has not already received 
confirmation, to be admitted to a con- 
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firmation class composed of youth of his 
own age. The rectors of parishes where 
the clubs are established, have found 
them very — 

The first club of this nature opened by 
the society was in a loft hiréd in 1897 on 
West Thirteenth street. Last winter 
fifteen of these Catholic Boys’ clubs 
were actively at work in Manhattan, 
with a nightly attendance of 1700. 


Official School Figures. 

Superintendent Maxwell has given out 
the official statistics in regard to the 
sitting capacity of the schools. These 
figures look very different from_ those 
that have been ge around unofficially 
since the opening of the schools last 
month. 

Dr. Maxwell says that there are 538,- 
000 sittings. There are also 10,712 extra 
sittings in class-rooms. These extra 
sittings, the superintendent explains, 
are not in excess of any limit arbitrarily 
fixed, but are the seats which it is phys- 
ically possible to place in the class-rooms, 
but which make those rooms so crowded 
that all of the children in them are there- 
by under distinctly unfavorable hygienic 
conditions. There are, besides, 14,242 
emergency sittings which can be provided 
in assembly halls by dividing them with 
curtains, or which can be obtained in 
rented quarters. In both cases they are 
decidedly undesirable. etl 

Adding the entire number of sittings, 
extra and emergency together, the total 
will be 562,954 available under the most 
intense crowding. The registration is 
562,772, only 182 less than the total 
number of seats it is possible to provide. 

If these figures are accurate, as there 
is no reason to suppose they are not, the 
department of education cannot be 
blamed for having a large number of 
students on half time, as it is manifestly 
impossible to use every seat that actually 
exists. The number of part-time pupils 
is given by Dr. Maxwell as 80,226. 


Schoo! Visits of the Primate of 
All England. 


Just before leaving New York for 
Boston the Archbishop of Canterbury 
visited public school No. 119, Miss Emma 
C. Schoonmaker, principal. After visit- 
in some of the class-rooms, the Primate 
and his party met the senior classes in 
the assembly room. Dr. John Dwyer, 
district superintendent, introduced Super- 
intendent Maxwell, who in turn, intro- 
duced the Primate. The visitor watched 
a ‘‘fire drill’? given under the direction 
of Miss Schoonmaker, by which the 

upils left their classes and were massed 
in the playroom in three minutes. Com- 
missioners Adams and M. S. Stern, Dr. 
Allan Macrossie, Dr. John J. Elmendorf, 
and Dr. Frederick _— were present. 

The Archbishop also visited the High 
School of Commerce, where Dr. Shep- 
pard introduced him to the students in the 
auditorium. His Grace spoke briefly. 


Congestion of the Schools. 


At the meeting of the board of educa- 
tion on Sept. 28, the committee on ele- 
mentary schools reported progress in its 
consideration of the school congestion, 
and hoped to be able to present a com- 
plete report soon. It-declared, however, 
that the part-time problem would solve 
itself if the board of estimate, the de- 
partment of finance, and the law depart- 
ment would co-operate promptly and en- 
ergetically with the board of education 
in the acquisition of school sites. 

Thus, in the fifth school district, where 
three-sevenths of the children were on 
half-time last March—5,778 pupils—a 
larger number than in any other district in 
the greater city. Yet, at that time, the 
sites needed for new buildings were re- 
ported to the board of estimate endorsed 
“*no immediate demand.’’ 


Solving the Congestion Problem. 


The superintendents have suggested 
that one method of pert curing the 
school congestion would be to send pupils 
from the crowded east side schools to the 
partially filled west side schools, 7 
means of the elevated railroads to Sout. 
ferry and then north on the west side 
lines. A sub-committee of the commit- 
tee on elementary schools has offered a 
modification in the proposal to use stages 
for transferring the children. Still an- 
other suggestion is to use the Grand 
street horse cars to carry pupils from two 
of the most crowded east side schools to 
the Vestry street school. 

The most practical removal plan, how- 
ever, seems to be suggested by Commis- 
sioner Warburg some time ago to Super- 
intendent Maxwell—the plan of gradual 
shifting of whole classes. The classes in 
the school nearest the partially vacant 
one could be transferred to it. The class- 
es in the next school building would fill 
the class-rooms thus made vacant. This 
system, if carried across the city, would 
eventually afford relief to the distant 
crowded schools. The problem of trans- 
port would then not exist. 

In districts 4 and 5, District Supt. Ed- 
gar D. Shimer has been working out 
mp to reduce his 218 part-time classes. 

e has already been able to take eight 
classes off part time, a small improve- 
ment, but still something. Dr. Shimer 
says that in his districts the congested 
condition has been aggravated by the ac- 
tion of some of the philanthropic schools 
in raising the age of admission. The 
children thus refused help to swell the 
attendance at the public schools. 

In districts 2 and 3, Miss Julia Rich- 
man, district superintendent, has been 
able to raise sixteen classes from half to 
full time. Miss Richman speaks cordially 
of the effective support given to her by 
the press of that locality, which present- 
ed the necessary transfers tothe parents 
in the proper light, and thus prevented 
dissatisfaction and complaints. 

In school No. 23, District Superintend- 
ent Haaren has taken one class off part- 
time thru a judicious rearrangement of 
the classes, and District Superintendent 
Straubenmuller has been able to cut the 
part-time classes in his jurisdiction from 
238 to 2138. Forty-four more classes will 
be put on full time in this neighborhood 
when the school on the East Third street 
pier is opened this month. It is intended 
also to reopen old No. 162 on City Hall 
place, and while small, this will afford 
some relief to the first district. 


Tall Buildings Opposed. 


It is not likely that ‘New York will see 
a ‘‘skyscraper ’’ public school in the near 
future. Superintendent Snyder, of the 


bureau of buildings, would like to have a 4 


nine or ten story building erected to re- 
lace public school No. 187, at Grand and 
udlow streets, which would accommo- 
date some six thousand pupils. 

But the members of the board of edu- 
cation cannot be made to look with favor 
upon the plan. The danger in case of a 
fire or a panic in such a building is too 
terrible to contemplate, and the depart- 
ure of so large a number of boys and 
= from school on ordinary days would 

e a task difficult to manage at all satis- 
factorily. 


Consolidation and Education. 


The subject of discussion in the City 
College club, on the evening of October 
1, was, ‘‘ Segregation vs. Aggregation 
in our Schools.’’ Dr. B. M. Briggs 
put the question thus: ‘‘ Is and ought the 
education of our children to be given to 
a small class in a small school or cgllege, 
or to a large aggregation of children ina 
‘skyscraper’ like the new school No. 62, 
Manhattan? ’’ 

All the speakers seemed to agree that 
the tendency of modern life toward con- 
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solidation was inevitable even in educa- 
tion, but that the evils of a large school 
could be counteracted by small classes. 
This meant more teachers, and it was 

inted out that just here was where the 

ew York authorities were intending to 
economize. “A child is not getting 
an education simply because he is in 
school,’’ said the speaker. The educa- 
tional department of the city seems to 
think so, but it is not true. To force a 
child to be one of sixty in a crowded 
classroom, under a tired teacher, is 
merely to hold out delusively, but not in 
reality, the equal opportunity in educa- 
tion which has been our boast. 


Assistants’ Request. 


The board of superindents has reported 
to the by-law committee of the board of 
education upon the petition of the ‘* first 
assistants in the public schools of Man- 
hattan and the Bronx’’ against the con- 
tinued recognition of the claims of the 
assistants to principals. The petitioners 
asked that the two classes be consolidat- 
ed, the first assistants being raised in 
rank and pay to the same level as the 
assistants to principals. 

The board of superintendents denied 
the request, holding that the duties of 
the assistants to principals are mainly 
supervisory, while the duties of the first 
assistants are variable, and have always 
depended upon assignment by the proper 
school authorities. Only in the few cases 
when first assistants have been assigned 
to supervisory duties does the board 
acknowledge their right to the same rank 
as asistants to principals. 

The by-law committee now has the 
matter under consideration. 


Legality of Contract. 


On Oct. 5 the board of estimate and 
nme considered the budget 
submitted to it by the board of education. 
Commissioner Lummis presented the 
budget. Mayor McClellan questioned 
the power of the board of education to 
make a five-year contract for school sup- 
plies, as such a contract would bind their 
successors in office. He was also doubt- 
ful as to the legality of the present con- 
tract system under which the janitor 
work in the schools is performed. 

The power of the board of education 
over the city superintendent, and the 
question of adequate school sittings was 
also discussed by the mayor and his asso- 
ciates. 


Lectures by Mr. Bryce. 

The Rt. Hon. James Bryce, M. P., 
will deliver the Carpentier lectures at 
Columbia university on Oct. 10, 12, 14, 
15, 17, 19, and 21. The lectures will be 
given in the auditorium of Earl hall at 
330 p. m., the subject of the several 
lectures being as follows: ‘‘The Relations 
of Law to Other Cognate Branches of 
Study.’’ ‘‘The Relations of Law and 
History.’’ ‘‘Outlines of the History of 
Lawmaking Authorities and the Sources 
of Law in England and the United 
States.’’ ‘‘How the Substance of the 
Roman Law was Molded by the Histori- 
cal Development of the Roman People 
and State.”’ ‘‘History of Anglo-Ameri- 
can Law.’’ ‘‘The Nature of Constitu- 
tional and Public Law in England and 
the United States as seen in the Light 
of History; International Law Consid- 
ered as a Historical Product.’’ ‘‘ The 
Place of Legal ony | in General Histo- 
ry; Observation on the Part played by 
Law in the Development of a Nation and 
a State; Reflections on the Value of His- 
tory to the Lawyer and the Legislator.’’ 


Sir William Ramsay In Brooklyn. 

Sir William Ramsay, K. C. B., F. R. 
S., was entertained by the physical sci- 
ence department of the Brooklyn Insti- 
tute, at a peg ae held in the Union 
League club of Brooklyn on the evening 
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of October 4. Dr. Irving W. Fay, pro- 
fessor of chemistry at the Polytechnic 
institute, acted as toastmaster. 

Sir William, in ghey to the toast 
in his honor, took as his theme the sala- 
ries of teachers, which he said he con- 
sidered one of the most important sub- 
jects in education. He had been much 
impressed by the magnificent buildings 
which the American universities con- 
tained, the result of the laudable munifi- 
cence of America’s rich men, but the 
teacher was more than the building in 
which he taught. And American teach- 
ers were not well paid. 

Men engaged in teaching the sciences 
received far less than they could earn in 
the commercial world. This was true also 
in law and in medicine. ‘‘This condition 
of affairs, unless remedied, and remedied 
soon, before long will lead to the lower- 
ing of the whole educational status.’’ 
Third rate men would inevitably come to 
occupy the academic chairs. And if the 
professional and scientific men of the 
future are trained by third rate men—as 
they assuredly will be if the present con- 
ditions continue—they cannot be reason- 
ably expected to take the rank they 
would have acquired if their training had 
been at the hands of first rate men. 

Sir William emphasized the fact that 
it was not necessary to give to all teach- 
ers munificent emoluments, but there 
should be a few very glittering prizes in 
the teaching profession, and those few 
enough to make the aspirant feel that 
there was some faint chance, if he dis- 
played remarkable ability, of his obtainin 
one of those prizes. Then teaching news | 
beona par with the law, politics,and busi- 
ness where a large number of blanks did 
not prevent eager competition, because 
every one knew that adequate rewards 
would begiven to at least afew. The in- 
crease of the endowments of existing 
chairs, would be much better than the 
creation of a whole set of new chairsina 
new institution of learning. 
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Among the other speakers were Dr. 
Wiley of the department of agriculture, 
and Professor Chandler of Columbia uni- 
versity. 

In the morning of the day on which 
the banquet was given, Sir William spoke 
to the students of the —_ of Arts 
and Engineering of the Brooklyn Poly- 
technic institute. His subject was his 
recent experiments in the transmutation 
of metals. This is said to have been the 
only address made by Sir William to 
American students during his visit to 
this country. 


Edward Lauterbach Honored. 


The College of the City of New York 
is so crowded that it is difficult to find 
seats for all of the students, who now 
number twenty-five hundred. The col- 
lege expects, however, to have the gym- 
nasium and the sub-freshman’s hall un- 
der roof by Thanksgiving, and after that 
the mechanical hall, the chemistry build- 
ing, and the main college building will 
be completed as rapidly as possible. The 
latter building will be of enormous pro- 
portions. 

The trustees of the college have pre- 
sented to the Hon. Edward Lauterbach, 
who resigned from their number to be- 
come a regent of the University of the 
State of New York, an illuminated ad- 
dress, and an album containing souvenirs 
of his service with them. 


The Archbishop at School. 


The Wadleigh high school, 114th street, 
between Seventh and Eighth avenues, 
was honored by a visit on October 3, 
from the Archbishop of Canterbury. The 
Primate arrived with Superintendent and 
Mrs. Maxwell. They were met at the 
entrance by John G. Wight and escorted 
to the auditorium, where the one thou- 
sand girls were assembled. Superinten- 
dent Maxwell briefly introduced the arch- 
bishop. 


His Grace said that he came there with 
the purpose of learning, andnot to teach. 
This opportunity of learalie was one 
which he would take full advantage of 
while he was in the United States. To 
understand rightly what was being done in 
such schools as this was his eager desire. 
‘*T shall never forget the opportunity of 
being present at such a school,’’ added 
the Primate. ‘‘It is the first I have 
ever had, and I shall bear it in mind in 
such a way as to make it bear fruit in 
other lands than this.’’ This declaration 
is of special interest, the new English 
educational program placing the control 
of education so largely in the hands of 
the Church of England, of which the 
Archbishop of Canterbury is the head. 


New Parochial Schools. 


Two new parochial schools were for- 
mally dedicated to their work on the af- 
ternoon of Sunday, September 11. 

One was the handsome school building 
erected by All Saint’s Roman Catholic 
church, the Rev. James W. Power, rec- 
tor, 130th street and Madison avenue. 
The Rev. John Edwards officiated, and 
spoke encouragingly of the work of 

hristian education. On Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 13, Auxiliary Bishop Cusack 
made a visitation of All Saint’s church 
and school. The auxiliary bishop was es- 
corted thru the school by the rector. 

At present only the primary classes are 
organized, in which there is a registra- 
tion of four hundred children. Nine sis- 
ters of charity are in charge of the 
school, with Sister M. Borromeo as prin- 


“. 
he other parochial school mentioned 
is that of St. Charles Borromeo, on west 
142nd street. A new church has been 
built on 141st street, and the old church 
will be used as the school of the parish. 
The Very Rev. M. J. Lavelle, rector of 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, dedicated the 
new school and made a brief address. 
When the school began its first session 
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on the following day, two hundred and 
fifty children were in attendance. Sister 
Miriam Paul is in charge, assisted by 
other sisters of charity and lay teach- 


ers. 
Columbia Notes. 


The additions to the faculty of Co- 
lumbia university this year are as fol- 
lows: 

G. C. Fracker, assistant in psychology; 
S. J. Laubach, tutor in méchanical en- 
gineering; William C. Uhlig, assistant in 
analytical chemistry; Frederick Cruser, 
assistant in analytical chemistry; Harry 
M. Keator, assistant demonstrator of 
psychology; Walter A. Mitchell, assistant 
in physics; and William H. Welker, as- 
sistant in physiological chemistry. 


The trustees of Columbia have decided 
that the new chapel, whose site was re- 
cently dedicated by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, shall be given the name of 
St. Paul’s Chapel of Columbia university. 


The notre report a conflict be- 
tween the freshmen and the sophomore 
classes of Columbia university, in which 
a public hall was wrecked, and two pla- 
toons of police reserves were called out 
to quell the disturbance. This happened 
one evening recently. During the day 
preceding, peaceful residents near the 
university were terrorized by scenes re- 
sembling a pay day in a frontier mining 
camp. 


Recent Deaths. 


The Rev. Thomas R. Pynchon, former] 
me pera of Trinity college, Hartford, 

ied at New Haven on Oct. 6, in his 
eighty-third year. 


Lafcadio Hearn, professor in the Im- 
perial university of Japan, died in Tokyo 
on September 26. Mr. Hearn was born 
in the Ionian Islands, his mother being a 
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Greek and his father an Englishman. 
He was educated in France and came to 
America when he was nineteen. 

He soon secured work on a newspaper, 
and his translations of Theophile Gautier 
attracted the wide attention of critics. 
Ten years or so ago he went to Japan, 
and endeavored to become a thoro Japa- 
nese, so enamored was he of that coun- 
try. He became a Japanese subject, 
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married a Japanese woman, and ex- 
changed his patronymic of Hearn for a 
Japanese name—Y. Koizumi. 

oa Fagg on extent than any other 
person, Mr. Hearn succeeded in bridging 
the gulf between the Oriental and Occi- 
dental mind. He — several vol- 
umes of essays on the Japanese, and had 
just finished ‘‘Japan: An Attempt at 
nterpretation,’’ when he died. 


Educational New England. 


Superintendent Stetson, of Maine, is 
conducting a thirty day campaign of pub- 
lic’ lectures by eminent educators, to 
bring home to all the citizens of the 
state the value of the public schools. 


Manual training is soon to be introduced 
into the public schools of Bangor, Maine. 
Boys in the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
grades will receive this instruction, which 
will be under the supervision of Mr. 
Goodell. 


Augustine L. Rafter, principal of the 
Martin school, Boston, has been elected 
a school supervisor to succeed George H. 
Conley, recently elected city superin- 
tendent of schools. 


Somerville, Mass., has opened an even- 
ing high school this year for the first 
time. 


Robert J. Fuller has been elected super- 
intendent of the schools of Palmer, Mass. 
Mr. Fuller is a graduate of Vermont 
academy and of Brown university, class 


of ’98. He has been principal of the Y 


— high school, and superintendent of 
sc _ at East Bridgewater and at Nor- 
wood. 


Two new buildings have been com- 
leted at the University of Maine; Lord 
ll, a laboratory and shop for the me- 
chanical and electrical engineering de- 
partments; and Holmes hall of Agricul- 
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ture, an addition to the experiment 
station. 


Mr.: Frank H. Allen, of Moline, Iil., 
who has a daughter in the junior class of 
Smith college, has presented to the col- 
lege about thirty acres of land in North- 
ampton for use asarecreation field. The 
land is valued at about $30,000. 


Prof. F. O. Dufain, formerly of Le- 
high university, will begin this year to 
give the courses in bridge construction at 
the University of Vermont. 


At a meeting of the sophomore class of 
Harvard on Sept. 30, it was voted by a 
large majority to abolish the annual 
freshmai-sophomore rush wh'ch has oc- 
curred in the yard for many years, on 
what has popularly come to be known as 
‘bloody Monday.”’ 


The enrollment of freshman in the 
academic department of Yale ‘university 
shows a falling off from the class of last 
ear. Then there were 390 freshmen, 
while this year there are only 338. There is 
an increase of thirteen students, however, 
in the incoming class of the Sheffield 
scientific school. 


Pembroke hall, the woman’s college of 
Brown university, began its career this 
fall, the entering class having a member- 
ship of fifty. 
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New York Superintendents. 


The Council of School Superintendents 
of the state of New York will hold its 
twenty-second annual meeting at Syra- 
cuse on Oct. 19, 20, and 21. 

Wednesday evening Oct. 19, will be 
devoted to a memorial service for the 
late George Griffith. Supt. C. E. Gorton, 
of Yonkers, will speak of Dr. Griffith as 
a superintendent; Pres. W. J. Milne, of 
the State Normal college, at Albany, 
will speak of Dr. Griffith as an educator, 
and Mr. John E. Brandegee of Dr. 
Griffith at home. 


On Thursday morning the subjects are: 
(1) Supervision by the superintendent; 
how may it be made most helpful? 
Should it be direct or thru the principal? 
Should he aim at uniformity of work? 
Should he test the work of pupils and 
teachers by written examinations? (2) 
Teachers’ Meetings: Their purpose when 
conducted by the superintendent, their 
urpose when conducted by the principal; 
Soot best conducted. (3) What subjects 
may be omitted from the curriculum of 
the elementary school? (4) The advan- 
tages and disadvantages ot the depart- 
mental plan of organization. (5) Is a 
union of the various organizations of 
school men in this state desirable? 


On Thursday afternoon the following 
are the subjects for discussion: 

(1) To what extent are manual train- 
ing and domestic science practicable 
without special rooms arranged for these 
subjects. 

(2) Does moral suasion as a prime 
factor in discipline give the child a wrong 
conception of life? 

(3) How can we promote sympathy 
and co-operation between teachers and 
parents. 

(4) Limits to experimentation. 

(5) Waste of time in teaching. 

(6) Uniformity of reports: Is such a 
thing possible. 

(7) A course of study in history for 
elementary schools. 


On Thursday evening, under the head 
“What new legislation is needed,’’ will 
be discussed, islation (a) requiring 
ak on sanitation and lighting of school 
uuildings, (b) providing pensions for 
teachers, (c) fixing a minimum rate of 
eompensation for teachers, (d) securing 
tenure of office for deserving teachers, 
(e) defining the powers and duties of the 
superintendent, (f) providing for the 
election of the superintendent for a 
longer term than one year, (g) concern- 
ing the disposition of habitual truants. 

he other topics set down for consider- 
ation on Thursday evening are: The 
proper adjustment of state and local 
authority; contemplated changes in the 
system of examinations; relations of ele- 
mentary schools to the state department 
of education; relations of high schools to 
the state department of education. 


Friday morning will be given over to 
visual instruction, when jts cost, its ad- 
vantages, and the question as to whether 


its past results have been satisfactory | 
‘ will be discussed. Then will follow a 


business meeting and a report from the 
committee on legislation by Charles W. 
Cole, its chairman. The election of offi- 
cers will close the council. The present 
officers are Elmer S. Redman, of Hor- 
nelisville, president; Clinton S. Marsh, 
of Auburn, vice-president, and E. G. 
Lantman, of Port Chester, secretary and 
urer, 








Teachers’ Agencies. 
A LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONE CONVERSATION 


Sup't Missimer of Erie, Pa, and Mr. Bardeen of Syracuse, N. ¥., Sep. 14, 1904: 
¥. Our man Schuyler has received his appointment in the Pittsburg high school. Now how about this 
Kittredge you recommend? ‘o you know him personally? 8. Very well. Have seen him and know his work 
at Schenectady. M. Good in discipline? 8, First-class, was principal of the night schoo] there. M. Up in 
science? B. He's teaching physies, and had a chemical topic for his master’s degree. . Wiil he come for 
1,400? B. He couldn't afford it. He will come for $1.500, with rise to $1,600. 4 Can he be here to-morrow? 8B 
es, I will have him there to-morrow morning. 4. All right, send him. Simple enough. But Mr. yon = 
two predecessors at Erie had come from this agency, as well as the present teachers of biology and cf English 
So Mr. Missimer did not take much risk. 
Mr. Kittredge wrote Sept. 22: ‘‘ Everything here is fipe. Ilike the school, the men, and the city, and wish 
to thank you for your help in getting me this position.” 
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One of the most pleasing souvenirs of the World’s Fair, St. Louis, is the set of six teaspoons, 
§ made especially to order for the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway by the Oneida 
iw) Community. Each bowl contains an engraving of a different World’s Fair building, and the 
j handles are handsomely engraved. The spoons are made of best material, finely finished and 
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Do not fail to order a set. You will be pleased with the spoons. 
How to order, Entire set will be sent, post-paid, in satin-lined box for $1.50 (to 
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direct to Oneida Community, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
For really pleasant, comfortable journeys between the East and St. Louis, use the Lake 
Shore. It affords the most complete service of any line. Send two-cent stamp for World’s § 
Fair folder and boarding house list to A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, O. 
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Bad Blood 


Is responsible for most. of 
the diseases and ailments of 
the human system. It se- 


riously affects every organ 
and function, causes catarrh, 


ia, rh tism, 
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and worse troubles. Take 
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For testimonials of remarkable cures 
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MEMORY 


How to Improve It. 


%& Dr Edward Pick was for 
many years the most eminent 
authority on memory and the 





means of improving it. His 


celebrated course of lectures 

was given before colleges and 

universities, teachers and pro- 

fessional men and women, and 
was highly praised. Just before his death 
he put these lectures into book form 
for the first time. The instruction given 
in it is invaluable for anyone who has 
need of a good memory—and who has not? 
The lectures, to hear which a large fee was 
gladly paid hy thousands, now greatly 
elaborated are here rendered available to 
all. There is no doubt but that with this 
book and careful observance of its instruc- 
tions, the memory may be greatly im- 
proved. 

Price, $1.00 net postpaid 
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Literary Items. 


The October number of the Outlook 
contains the sermon preached by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury in the little 
church at Northeast Harbor, Maine, the 
first sermon ever delivered in the United 
States by a Primate of all England. 


Mr. L. Frank Baum, author of ‘‘ The 
Wizard of Oz,’’ and of other popular 
fairy stories for boys and girls, will con- 
tribute the leading serial to St. Nicholas 
for the pry ear. It is called 
** Queen Zixi of Ix,’’ and its illustrations 
are to be a new departure for St. Nich- 
olas—they will be allin color, sixteen full 
pages and more than sixty small pictures 

rinted with the text, the work of Mr. 
ed Richardson, formerly a Chicago 
artist, but now living in New York. The 
story is one which ought to keep the in- 
terest of St. Nicholas boys and girls 
thruout the year. 


The Scribners announce the early ap- 
pearance of ‘‘ Dai Nippon, the Britain of 
the East,’’ by Henry Dyer, late principal 
of the Imperial college at Tokyo. It will 
be a consideration of the forces which 
have advanced Japan to its present 
position. 

A new novel by Mr. Howells, ‘‘ The 
Son of Royal Langbrith,’’ is about to be 
published by Harper & Bros.” 


Prof. Albert H. Smyth, of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, is preparing a ten- 
volume edition of the writings of Benja- 
min Franklin for The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Professor Smyth will be able 
to include about six hundred letters which 
were unknown to either Jared Sparks or 
John Bigelow, former biographers of 
Franklin. 


The principal fall announcements of 
she Putnams are translations of two 
important European works. ‘‘The Ex- 
pansion of Christianity in the First Three 
Centuries, ’’ by Prof. Harnock, the emi- 
nent German critic, and ‘‘ Contemporary 
France,’’ by Gabriel Hanotaux, the dis- 
tinguished predecessor of M. Delcasse in 
the French foreign office, are two books 
which it is good to have in English. 

‘The Constitutional Decisions of John 
Marshal,’’ edited by Joseph P. Cotton, 
Jr., ought to bea valuable help to the 
student. Chief-Justice Marshall’s deci- 
sions have been the most important 
factor in developing the constitutions. 
Without those decisons, our government 
would be to-day far other than it is. The 
decisions are indispensable to the student 
of American history, and it is an aid of no 
slight value to- have them collected to- 
gether, instead of the reader being com- 
pelled to search thru the many vol- 
umes of reports which record the thirty- 
five splendid years of .that illustrious 
chief-justiceship. 


‘The Practical Boy ”’ is the title of a 
series of twelve articles which St. Nich- 
olas is to print during the coming year. 
The author, Mr. Joseph H. Adams, was 
for many years chief designer of artistic 
wood-and-metal work for a great New 
York house, and in this series of papers 
he has brought together the fruit of his 
Tong experience, He will tell boys how 
to use tools, how to make camping out- 
fits, ice-boats, skees, motor-boats, power- 
wheels, how to decorate their rooms, and 
how to construct a home-made gymna- 
sium. All of the articles are to be very 
fully illustrated. 





Dr. E. S. Ferris of Hamilton, 0O., 
writes: I have found five-grain anti- 
kamnia tablets an excellent remedy in all 
forms of neuralgia. Druggists dispense 
them and we would suggest your getting 
a dozen to have on hand in time of pain. 
Camping and outing parties will do the 
proper thing by having some in their med- 
ical kit for emergency cases.—Courier of 
Medicine. 








Chained Down 


is the condition in which many 
men of good selling capacity 
find themselves. They have 
reached the limit in their 
present business. Any man 
in this position who feels that 
he can sell a goed security to 
conservative investors and can 
give bank references is invited 
to write stating his age, his 
business and his reason for 
desiring to branch- out into 
another line of work. 


All letters treated as strictly confidential 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 
Superintendent ef Domestic Agencies, 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New Yerk, 
32 Nascaw Street. New York. N. Y. 








St. Denis Eleventh Sirei 


H of el y European Plan 


Convenient Location. 
William Taylor & Son 


eee 


A Better Location 
Than Yours 


would be in the Land of Manatee, in Vir- 
ginia, the Carolinas, Georgia or Florida, 
and we can prove it. 

Write for a copy of the special South- 
ern edition of the Seaboard Air Line 
Magazine, which is superbly illustrated 
and contains hundreds of specific oppor- 
tunities for profitable investment in the 
South and points out a desirable location 
for you, it matters not what your occu- 
pation. A list of orange groves, ban- 
ana plantations, truck and fruit farms 
forsale, will also be forwarded if desired. 


J. W. White 


Portsmouth, Va. 












General Industrial Agent, 
Seaboard Air Line Railway 


. One 
EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS Yolume J ries of 
this valuable magazine he material will never 
be repunlished. In durable cloth binding, 
pages. Regular price, #1.00. For this sale, 
70c., postpaid. 
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Pears’ 


The public’s choice since 1789. 


“Your cheeks are 
peaches,” he cried. 

“No, they are 
Pears’,” she replied. 

Pears’ 
brings the color of 
health to the skin. 

It is the 
toilet soap in all 
the world. 


INN a Roe 


Soap 


finest 








Removes all odor of perspiration: De- 
lightful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or 














33 CENTS 
BEST FANCY CREAMERY 


BUTTER AT COST 


The Great American Tea Co. 
31 & 33 VESEY ST., N.Y. 


P' 0. BOX 289 TEL 2451 CORTLANDT 

















qie fourteen years we have published Gur Times ex- 
pressly for teachers and schools. It isthe pioneercar-. 
rent history mpeemee case a month, 50c.a year. The 
whole world right up to date—current events, current 
thought, inventions, discoveries, etc. Puts 117+ into the 
study of geography and history geet keeps you 
fully posted; sharpens the wits o yourself and your 
peopl as no book does. Subscribers get it for 40c 
with this paper. Send us a club (40c. eae) and use it ir 
per schoe! this year, as thousands are doing. E. L 
ELLOGG & Co., 61 Hast Ninth Street, New York. 









Three widows will this winter publish 
biographies of their eminent husbands. 
The books should be among the notable 
ones of the year. Lady Burne-Jones 
will give to the public the memoirs of 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones; the widow of 
the great Bishop of London has written 
the ‘‘Life and Letters of Mandell 
Creighton,’’ and the life of the author of 
‘‘John Inglesant’”’ will be presented by 
Mrs. Shorthouse. 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company will pub- 
lish in October a new volume of poetry 
by James Whitcomb Riley, ‘‘Out to Old 
Aunt Mary’s.’’ ‘Howard Chandler Christy 
is the illustrator 


Columbia Dormitories. 


At the sesquicentennial of the founding 
of Columbia university, the cornerstone 
of the new dormitories will be laid. The 
architects are McKim, Mead & White, 
who have designed all the other Colum- 
bia buildings. The feature which will 
render these dormitories conspicuous 
among all college buildings the world 
over isa peculiarly New York character- 
istic—they will be nine stories high. 

This height is not due to any intense 
love on the part of the university trus- 
tees for ‘‘skyscrapers;’’ it is an attempt 
to solve the household problem which 
the urban college finds so difficult. It is 
eminently desirable that the students of a 
university shall reside in distinctively 
university buildings. Without such a 
dwelling together college life is almost 
impossible, and the college life, if led 
along right paths, is one of the most val- 
uable formative influences under which 
the college man comes. 

But in a great city land values are very 
great, and only care can bring the room 
rentals within the reach of all the stu- 
dents. 

The university must receive an ade- 
quate return on the capital expended, 
and yet Columbia will so arrange expen- 
ditures that the renting of a room in the 
new dormitory will be an economy. It 
is expected that the average rent of a 
room will be three dollars a week, which 
is no higher than outside accommodations 
at present. 

o make the low price possible, all un- 
necessary expense in the construction of 
the dormitories will be avoided, but com- 
fort and perfect sanitation will in no way 
be sacrificed. 

Three hundred and three rooms, all 
facing the outside, will be in each build- 
ing, one of which will be named Hartley 
hall, in honor of the late Marcellus Hart- 
ley, by whose family the funds for it 
were supplied. Theother has been given 
the name of Livingston hall, for Robert 
R. Livingston, King’s college, 1765, one 
of the negotiators who secured for the 
United States the Louisiana purchase. 





Rest and Health for Mether and Child 


Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has been ased 
1ONS OF MOTH- 

CH. HILE TEETHING 

t RFECT SUCCESS. It SOOTHES the 
OHILD, -OFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, 
CURES D COLIC, and is the best rem for 
DIARRHEA. Soild by Drosgists ip every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for “* Mrs. Winslow's %oothing 
Syrup,” and take nootber kimd. Twenty-five centes 


| hottie 





“Ttmay be true what some men say. 


Itmaun be trues 


PUBLIC 


endorses ¥é@a 


\ 


Iris a solid cake of 







, > 
RUPINION 


EF Sapolio— ¥ 
SCOUTINS SOAP 


ORMS 


“I write to let you know how I appreciate your 
Cascarets. I commenced taking them last Novem- 
ber and took two ten cent boxes and foes a tape- 
worm 14 ft. long. Then I commenced taking them 
again and Wednesday, April 4th, I passed another 
tape worm 28 ft. long and over a thousand small 
worms. Previous to my takin 
know I had a tape-worm. 
appetite.” 

m. F. Brown, 18 Franklin St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Cascarets 1 didn’t 
always had a small 





Best For 
The Bowels 





THEY WORK WHILE you gL eee 


Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good, Do Good, 

Never Sicken, Weaken or Gripe, 10c, 25c, 0c. Never 

sold in bulk. The genuine tablet stamped COC. 
uaranteed to cure or your money back. 


Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or N.Y. 594 


ANNUAL SALE, TEN MILLION BOXES 


A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


j OR MAGICAL 
Oriental Cream "Rat 





Removes Tan 
Pimples, Frec- 
les, Moth- 


No other 


eases, and every 
blemish on bean- 
ty, and defies de- 
tection. On its 
virtues it has 
stood the test of 
56 years—no oth- 
er has—and is so 
harmless we 
taste it to be 
sure it is proper 
lymade Accept 
no counterfeit of 


Sy : The 


Sayre said to a lady of the Aaut-ton (a patient): “As you 
adies will use them, | recommend ‘ Gouraud’s Cream’ as 
the least 4 of all the Skin preparations.” One bot- 
tie will tast six months usin iT eceny day. GOU- 
pes | oa POUDRE SUBTILE removes sue 
verfluous hair without injury to the shin. 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 
87 Great Jones Street, New York. 

For sale by all Druggists and ¥ency Goods Dealers 
throughout the' United States, Canada, and Europe. 
Alse found in New York City at K. H. Macy’s, Wana- 
maker‘s, and other Fancy (ioods Dealers. 
of Base Imitations. #81000 Reward for arrest and proof 
of any one selling the same. 





Purifies as well 
as beautifies the 


s<in, 
& cosmetic like it. 











Extra Fine Imported 


5 6=piece 
China Tea Set 








with an order for % Ibs. of 
New Crop, 6c. 70c., or 90c. 
Tea, or % lbs. Great Amer- 
ican Baking Powder, 45c. a 
ib., or an_assorted order 
Teasand Baking Powder, 
or +0 lbs. Bomosa Coffee, 
83c. a Ib., or 59-2 0z. Bottles 
of pure extracts—Vanilla, 
Lemon, ete., or 25-1]b. cans 
of Spice—any kind—abso- 
lutely pure, 50c. a can. 

Address Mr. J. 1. 4. care of 
The Great American Tea Co 

Box 289 
81-38 Vesey Street, New York 


Blackboard Stencils::: 


are the cheapest, handiest, most satisfac- 
tory means of illustration in school. Our 
list compriser over 00 Yr Send 10 
cents in stamps and we will send you two 
samplesfortrial—a mapof North America 
and a drawing or language lesson—to- 
geomet with catalog containing complete 
ist. 

















8, L. RELLOGG & CO. 61 E. 9th St., Pew York 





ee will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 





when communicating with advertisers. 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 








Send for our List of September Openings.—Address 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager 


Established 20 Years. 
1302 Auditorium Building, Chicago >| 


Positions filled, 6,400. 


9 (Fifteenth year, same manager), has 
KELLOGG S AGENCY filled hundreds of fine positions, 36 


states, at $4,000 down. Form for 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manager stamp. Recommends heartily. Con- 
31 Union Square 


NEW YORK §s stant demand for good teachers. 
IN EMERGENC GET THE PROMPT, EFFICIENT 
SERVICE OF 
A Speciality by a Specialist THE NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
E, E. GAYLORD, Manager. 10 Baker Ave., Beverly, Mass. 
4 occur frequently in Schools and Colleges 
ul den Vacancies during fall and winter months and must 
, be filled promptly. If not satisfactorily 
located write for particulars. C. J. ALBERT, Manager— 
THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 878 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, II. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Provides Schools of all Grades with 
in obtaining Positions. HARLAN P. FRENCH 81 Chasel Street, Aibany, N.Y. 
Schermerhorn TEACHERS’ AGENCY oldest and best known in U. S, Est. 1855 


LE NT TT 
3 East 14th St., New York Joun C. RockwELL, Manager. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 
203 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 
533 Cooper Building, Denver. 313 Rookery Block, Spokane, 80 Third St., Portland. 
420 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


THE PRATT TEACHERS AGENCY *F"**am 1 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and 
private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools). WM. O PRATT. Manager. 


STONE'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


The publishers announce as in press a new revised edition 
of this popular text book with additions by Walter H. 
Cushing, Principal High School, Framingham, Mass., 
bringing the historic matter strictly up to date. 



































Correspondence solicited 


THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


INCORPORATED 1851 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY S8!NGFIELD, mass. 


JOHN A HALL, Pres. HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Vice- Pres. 











. . 
. TEN YEARS’ PROGRESS 
Percentage 
1893 1903 of Gains 
Premium Income....... _ ...... #%2,947,516.29 6,136,253.94 108.18 
Income from Interest and rests 635,250.10 1,394,496.90 119.52 
TOUVAL........ 83,582,766.39 &7.530,750.84 110.19 
_—————$—$———_—_———— _————————— 
Asse's, December 31 ............ #14,480,480.80 #33 599,999.39 131.97 
Amounts Insured, Dee. 31 ..... 883 760,969.00 #169,668, 456.00 102.56 
Su plus, trecember31.. ........ :@1.020,316.96  %2,647,491.38 159.48 





SINCE ITS ORGANIZATION THE COMPANY HAS PAID TO ITS POLICY HOLDERS IN 
Death Cluims, $25,301,488.71 Endowments Matured, #%4,209,725.00 
Dividends Paid and Credited, #12,073,293.29 


Assets, December 31, 1908, $33,590,999.89 Liabilities, $30,948,508.01 Surplus, $2,647,491.38 ! 





EIMER & AMEND 


205-211! Third Ave., New Yark 
Manufacturers and Importers of 
Chemicals, Chemical Apparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments, 


Everything needed in the Laboratory. Glass 
Blowiog done on the premises. Metalware 
Manufacturing Departmentin the House 








Do not fail te visit our Radium and other 
exhibits at the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition at St. Louis, Mo. 


A. G. Spalding & Bros. 


Gymnasium apparatus catalogue should be in 
the hands of all persons that contemplate buy- 
ing Gymnasium Paraphernalia. 

Spalding’s gymnasium apparatus is superior 
to any made; it is folly guaranteed free from all 
defects either of material or workmanship. Any 
part breaking through such defect will be re. 
placed gratis at any time. This insures you 
against the purcbase of inferior goods. When 
you are buying gymnasium apparatus, place us 
on an equal basis of quality, and our pri es wil) 
prove aninducement. Also, remember we chal- 
lenge comparison and will be glad to submit sam- 
ples at any time in competition. 


A. G Spalding 6 Bros. 


Largest manufacturers in the world of official 
athletic goods. 
Gymnasium Sales Department and Factory 
Chicopee Falls ~ - Mass 


A NEW 
CATALOG 


of our publications is 


NOW READY 
The first edition is 190, 
000 copies. It is fully 
illustrated with portraits 
of educations] authors, 








the Keliogg Teachers’ 
books—the onzy line cover- 
ing the at standard 
books on education and of 
all sizes and prices. Cata- 
lcg Free. 


E. L. KELLOGG & ©0, 
61 E. Nina 8r., N. Y. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 


528 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
anv CHEMICALS 





Complete 
Laboratory 
Outfits. 





Fy Catalogue furnished on receipt of 10 cents 






OUR SCHOOL BOOK DEPARTMENT 


Has Filled Orders Promptly, Completely, 
Intelligently For Over Half a Century 





THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS, 33-37 E. 17th ST., NEW YORK 














